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VACATION TIME 


take your family to the 
South Seas all summer, 
for only *4476: 


Sylvan designed the Lagoona Pool just for 
you. Relaxing by one of our Lagoona pools is 
truly like being in the South Seas. They come 
in any shape or size you desire. There’s one 
exactly right for your backyard and the cost is 
less than many conventional pools. 

And speaking of conventional pools, Sylvan 
builds them too. We offer a complete selec- 
tion of award winning, inground, Vinyl Liner 
and Concrete pools. 
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The Lagoona 
‘BALI-HI’ pool 
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The Lagoona 
‘CAPRI’ pool 


UNIPOUR® CONCRETE & VINYL LINED POOLS 


Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Connecticut, New York, Virginia, Maryland, Washington, D.C. 


SYLVAN POOLS 


348-9011 Call during OVER A QUARTER CENTURY OF INDUSTRY LEADERSHIP 
business hours 


VISIT OUR SHOWROOMS, FULL SIZE POOLS ON DISPLAY, Open 7 days. 
DOYLESTOWN. PA. 1 MILE NORTH ON RT. 611 (215) 348-2250 


Bucks 


County’s 
Best 


is always seen in BUCKS COUNTY 
PANORAMA MAGAZINE 


“The Magazine of Bucks County” should 
be read by everyone who visits, lives in or 
just loves the rolling hills, old stone 
houses, quaint villages, interesting history 
and people that have brought Bucks 
County, Pennsylvania its deserved fame. 


Each month our regular columns include 
COUNTRY DINING, a guide to the epi- 
curean pleasures of Bucks County; 
CRACKER BARREL COLLECTOR, 
whose editor pays a visit each month to 
a different antique shop to see what’s 
available and its cost; the NUTSHELL 
GUIDE, which gives tips on interesting 
places to shop; the COMPOST HEAP, in 
which a gardening expert gives advice 

on how to cope with growing problems 
peculiar to this part of the state; 
RAMBLING WITH RUSS, where Russell 
Thomas reminisces about days gone by; 
HORSE TALK, down-to-earth, sensible 
advice for horse lovers everywhere; 
THROUGH THE CAMERA’S EYE, in 
which a prize-winning photographer helps 
our readers improve their camera techniques; 
RESTORATION PRIMER, the old house 
lover’s guide to do-it-yourself projects; 
plus a cornucopia of miscellany in 
PANORAMA’S PANTRY, CALENDAR 
OF EVENTS, GUIDE TO ORGANIZA- 
TIONS, and BOOK REVIEWS. 


Our special feature articles vary from 
month to month. . .the interesting history 
of a Bucks County town or forefather. . . 
an armchair tour to a nearby landmark or 
event. . .profiles of fascinating people. . . 
issues that are important to the life of our 
area. . .all'the myriad facets of a lively and 
diversified lifestyle and population. 


JOIN US NOW. . .As a new subscriber 
you can try us for 6 months at $2.00. 
We’re confident that when those six 
months are up, you won’t hesitate to re- 
new at $5.00 for 12 months, $11.00 for 
24 months, or $13.00 for 36 months - 

a considerable saving from the regular 
newsstand price of 60¢ per copy. 


BUCKS COUNTY PANORAMA 
“The Magazine of Bucks County” 
33 West Court Street 
Doylestown, Pa. 18901 


Enclosed is my check for: 
6-month INTRODUCTORY 
SUBSCRIPTION, at $2.00 


O 12 months at $5.00 
O 24 months at $9.00 
O 36 months at $13.00 
Name 

Address 


City State Ape 
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ON THE COVER: Vignettes of Bucks County summer activities highlight this 
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SPEAKING 
OUT 


THE ENDANGERED WILDLIFE 
OF BUCKS COUNTY 


Charlotte Gantz 
Bucks County Audubon Society 


Will there be birds in our county by the year 
2000? Will we still have foxes, deer, raccoons 
and opossums? What of the thistles, goldenrod 
and milkweed so attractive to insects? What of 
our butterflies and frogs? 

Twenty-five years ago wintering flocks of 
fifty bluebirds were not uncommon. Bald eagles 
soared overhead, their white heads flashing in 
the sunshine. Ospreys fished in the Delaware. 
Red-tailed and red-shouldered hawks hunted 
for rodents. Eagles and ospreys nested along the 
river. So did the peregrine falcon, now nearing 
extinction east of the Mississippi. Marsh hawks 
quartered our fields hunting mice. Most of 
these hawks, together with broadwinged, sharp- 
shinned and Cooper’s hawks, raised broods in 
Bucks. All, or almost all, have| gone. Some — 
eagles, ospreys, red-shoulders, marsh hawks, 
merlins, sharpshins and Cooper’s — are on 
Audubon’s Blue list of endangered species. 
Red-tails nest occasionally but are few in 
number. We still have the little kestrel though 
it, too, is on the Blue list. 

There are other losses. Almost everyone has 
noticed the bluebird decline; some years it’s 
hard to find a single pair. Killdeer, whose 
musical cries once resounded over plowed 
fields, are now mostly limited to the northern 
end. The great horned owl seldom hoots at 
night. Purple martins rarely use the many 
houses set out for them. Who can recall the 
“spink, spank, spink” of the bobolink? How 
often have they come to us of recent years? 
Once our resident warblers were abundant; but 
not now. 

What happened? Some of the losses are 
widespread, as the Blue list shows; some are 
local to Bucks. Once hunters were blamed and 
they must shoulder some responsibility for the 
loss of eagles, hawks and owls. Pesticides came 
next, taking a heavy toll of predators and 
bluebirds (because the latter nest by choice in 
orchards). But most important today is loss of 
habitat and the blackbird explosion — the last 
due to huge one-crop farming. Cowbirds 
account for much of the warbler decline; 
grackles, redwings and starlings have driven out 
more desirable birds. As wooded areas go, so 
will go our woodpeckers, titmice, chickadees, 
tanagers and warblers. 

What will be left in 2000 A.D.? We can be 
certain of the blackbird clan and of birds that 
nest close to human dwellings such as sparrows, 
wrens, mockingbirds, robins, cardinals and blue 
jays. But for the rest — no one can say. 


Continued on page 42 
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coun PANORAMR Magazine's 
“BICENTENNIAL G©@ONTEST 


Artists & “Writers 


CASH PRIZES AND PUBLICATION DURING 1976 TO WINNERS 
(FIRST, SECOND & THIRD PRIZES—$25, $15, and $10—IN EACH CATEGORY) 


PROFESSIONAL JUDGES WILL SELECT WINNERS 


ARTISTS: e Cover Design e Illustration e Cartoon e Photograph 
DEADLINE AUGUST 1, 1975 


WRITERS: e Feature Article e Short Story e Humorous Essay e Poem 
DEADLINE OCTOBER 1, 1975 


THEME: Any subject, so long as it is related to Bucks County's history, geography, politics, current issues, 


institutions, people, arts, crafts, etc. (Entries should be suitable for publication in a family 
magazine.) 


nn ee | E G o 


1. Drawings and paintings must be mounted on 8%” x 11” 6. Each entry must be accompanied by a self-addressed, 
gs 


white poster board; titled, but unframed and unmatted; 
media limited to ink, watercolor, gouache, acrylics or oils. 
Cartoons must have gag lines. 


stamped envelope and an official entry blank from a copy of 
PANORAMA. (No entry will be considered or returned 
unless so accompanied.) 


Photographs must be no smaller than 5” x 7” and no larger 7. Contest is open to bona fide residents of Bucks County only. 
than an 8%"’ x 11” black and white glossy print. 8. Each contestant may enter only one work in each category, 
Feature articles and short stories must be typed neatly, but is permitted to enter more than one category. 
double-spaced on white typewriter bond paper, with 1” All contest entries must be by individuals whose work has 
margins all around; title page to include title; author's byline; never before been published, and must be original. Any work 
author's name, address and telephone number in upper left discovered to have been published elsewhere or plagiarized 
corner. Length not to exceed 2500 words. Pages should be will automatically be disqualified. 
numbered consecutively. 10. Decisions of the judges will be announced at a reception 

4. Humorous essays must be typed as above, and not exceed November 15th to which the media and public, as well as the 
750 words. finalists, will be invited. 
Poems must be prepared as above, and not exceed 16 lines. 

SO ce F Co AcCE “ENP T RE YB iE ANK 
BICENTENNIAL CONTEST 
for ARTISTS & WRITERS 
sponsored by NAME i ONE TO: 
Buck: V ADDRESS: ZIP: 
cetsPA NORAMB , 
CATEGORY ENTERED: 
33 West Court Street o Feature Article o Cover Design 
Doylestown, Pa. 18901 o Short Story Illustration 

DEADLINE for Artists: August 1, 1975 o Humorous Essa 

DEADLINE for Writers: October 1, 1975 a paris y = CEBAN s 

Prizes to be awarded November 15, O Fhotograp 


1975 ENTRY BLANK MUST ACCOMPANY COMPLETED MATERIAL. SELF-ADDRESSED, 
Winning entries to be published in STAMPED ENVELOPE REQUIRED FOR RETURN OF ALL CONTEST ENTRIES. ALL 
PANORAMA during 1976. CONTEST RULES MUST BE OBSERVED. DECISIONS OF THE JUDGES WILL BE FINAL. 


“Off the 
Top of “My Head” 


The calendar announces vacation time 
is here, and Bucks Countians have to be 
among the most diversified people in our 
nation, judging by the variety of activities 
with which they find relaxation! 

In this issue we take a look at some of 
those pursuits, past and present, which 
have given our beautiful county its fame 
and were the inspiration for William 
Davis’ clever cover design. 

The many compliments we are receiv- 
ing on PANORAMA’S new look and 
features please us; we welcome your 
comments and suggestions, so if there is 
something specific you’d like to see in 
our pages, please let us know. 

Some readers have requested an index 
to past issues, and I’m pleased to report 
that this is one of the projects we have on 
our agenda; when it is ready we will 
announce how you can obtain your copy. 

We also plan to issue a paperback 
volume containing the “Best of Panorama” 
which we expect to have ready in time for 
holiday gift-giving, along with a gift calen- 
dar containing the best photos and art 
from recent issues. 

Britta Windfeld-Hansen, the talented 
young photographer who has been cover- 
ing assignments for PANORAMA, is leav- 
ing us shortly for California to attend the 
Arts Center College of Design in Los 
Angeles. We wish her a bright future, and 
will be looking for photos from her from 
time to time. Taking her place will be 
Robert Felver, whose biographical notes 
appear in the adjacent column. 

Our apologies to rugbraiding expert 
Mrs. Virginia Hanefeld of Warminster, 
who advises her name was spelled incor- 
rectly in the May issue. 

A host of talented writers and artists 
are already at work preparing exciting 
projects for future issues. We don’t want 
to spoil their surprises by tipping our hand 
ahead of time, so all we will say is: don’t 
miss a single issue of PANORAMA! 


Cordially, 
L 


—_ 


Gerry Wallerstein 
Editor & Publisher 


= Panorama's People — 


JAMES E. BURNS was born in Phila- 
delphia, but attended grade and high 
schools in Bucks County. Following three 
years in the U.S. Army as a Meteorologi- 
cal Observer, Jim received an associate 
degree in Journalism from Bucks County 
Community College, followed by a B.A. 
from Pennsylvania State University, in 
Political Science. 

His associate editorship of the County 
Collegian at Bucks County Community 
College and a stint as a police reporter for 
The Daily Collegian at Penn State, led to 
work as a stringer for The Philadelphia 
Bulletin on suburban government, and 
the Bucks County Courier Times, writing 
local government stories and business 
features. 

Now a Sales representative and key 
account representative for Great Scot 
Markets with the Kraft Foods Division of 
Kraftco Corporation in Philadelphia, Jim 
continues to write as a free-lancer. His 
special interests are outdoor activities, 
travel, photography, geography and ecol- 
ogy. 
ROBERT SMITH-FELVER, our new 
staff photographer, has been a resident of 
Bucks County since 1945, and is a gradu- 
ate of Morrisville High School, The Ped- 
die School and the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

He has been an athlete, coach, soldier, 
professional underwater adventurer and 
instructor; also, an entrepreneur in one 
retail establishment and a manager in 
others. 

Experienced working in factories and 
in supplying representatives to industry 
through his own firm of manufacturers’ 
representatives, he was also: a door-to- 
door salesman, sales training director, vice 
president of a state-wide franchise opera- 
tion; product development manager, sales 
manager and president of two different 
companies! 

(Bob says, “In an era of specialization, 
you might say my specialty is non-special- 
ization!”’) 

A profound interest in people and 
special concern for social welfare and the 
health of the community leads him to 
utilize his membership in Rotary and his 
position as Associate Executive Director 
of the Council Rock Youth and Commu- 
nity Center to accomplish his goals. 
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Long interested in photography, Bob 
gave the subject intense study and active 
participation, prompted by the need for 
promotion and communication at the 
Community Center. For several years he 
has provided a weekly column and photo 
on the Center’s activities for The Dela- 
ware Valley Advance. Many Bucks Coun- 
tians also know him as Bobb Felver, 
manager of The Sideliners, an 18-piece 
band specializing in music of the 1930’s 
and 1940’s! 

ANNE SHULTES graduated with dis- 
tinction from Mt. Holyoke College, re- 
ceiving her B.A. in English and French 
literature, and election to Phi Beta 
Kappa. During her writing career she 
produced over 50 major news and feature 
articles for The Times-Union, Albany, 
N.Y. where she also won first prize in the 
feature division and honorable mention in 
the news division in the July 1962 Hearst 
Newspapers Writing Competition. 


While a resident of Morris County, 
N.J., Anne was an editorial assistant and 
ghost writer for The Stratemeyer Syndi- 
cate in East Orange, and wrote on a 
variety of subjects for The Eagle in 
Madison, specializing in municipal govern- 
ment, education, the arts, individualized 
instruction and local history. 

Since moving to Doylestown in 1974 
she has sold her freelance news and 
feature articles to many publications, 
including two to The New York Times, 
and has written a number of radio scripts 
for the women’s programming director of 
radio station WVNJ. Married and the 
mother of three children, the writer lists 
her hobbies as tennis, camping, raising 
wild flowers, reading and—of course— 
writing! 

BRIDGET WINGERT, currently As- 
sistant Editor of The Delaware Valley 
Advance, Langhorne, is also Editor of the 
Neshaminy Newsletter, official publica- 
tion of the Neshaminy School District. 

An honors graduate of Drexel Univer- 
sity, where she received her B.S. in 
Humanities and Technology, she received 
her earlier schooling at elementary 
schools in Philadelphia and St. Peters- 
burg, St. Hubert’s Catholic High School 
for Girls in Philadelphia, and an Associate 
of Arts degree from Mercer County Com- 
munity College, N.J. 


Continued on page 44 
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GROWING THINGS 
“I THINK THAT I SHALL NEVER SEE...” 


Thinking of purchasing a shade tree or 
renewing your present landscaping? Include 
fruit trees in your plans! 

Both standard and dwarf fruit trees give 
shade, spring color and, of course, delicious 
fruit. Plant them away from other shade 
trees in a good, well-drained soil. 

The most satisfactory varieties grown in 
Bucks County are: Yellow Transparent, 
Dwarf Courtland, Ruby and Golden Delici- 
ous Apples. Pears to be selected include 
Anjou, Bartlett, Bosc and Worden Seckle. 
Red Haven and Montmorency are the best 
peaches, and Bing, Lambert and Black Tar- 
tarian are favorite cherries locally. Plums, 
nectarines and apricots also do well but 
remember some varieties are not self-fertile 
and need a “friend” nearby! 


SOMEDAY MY PRINTS WILL COME 


Two young men on the other side of the river, in Lambertville, N.J., have come up with a 
novel idea - THE FRAMER’S WORKSHOP! It’s a combination framing shop and gallery where 
the customer becomes his own custom framer on the spot. No more waiting for that picture to 
be framed and hung in its place of honor. Within an hour, you can walk out with a 
custom-made frame at a great savings that is comparable to framing that cost twice the price. 

Choose from over 400 styles of mouldings and mats, which are precision cut to suit your 
needs. Then assemble your own materials at a specially equipped work table under the 
supervision of one of the proprietors. 

The owners find that even the most timid souls wind up captivated by the idea, especially if 
they’ve never held a tool in their hands before! To make the workshop, located on Bridge 
Street, even more intriguing, they have stocked it with limited edition prints and graphics plus 
catalogs from the finest graphic houses to pore over. 

Of particular interest are the Oriental prints and those made with a new silk screen process in 
signed limited editions. . 


QUILT QUEUE 


The hottest auction in town this month 
will be at the Village Fair (see Calendar) 
when the Bicentennial Quilt handmade by 
the quilting class at SEW-SMART in Doyles- 
town will be up for bids. The design is a 
Liberty Bell motif done in red, white, blue 


And then there is a lonely persimmon 
tree. This fruit can round out your home 
orchard. Because of mild winters in Bucks 
County, this tree will do quite well. The 
versatile persimmon adapts to many soil 
types and the favorite varieties are Oriental 
‘kaki’ types which are larger than the usual 
variety. 

Few skills are required to develop tasty 
fruit for bountiful results on your table. 


que GROCERY GARDEN emmm 


At least 165,000 Pennsylvania families 
will be eating fresh vegetables planted by 
their own hands this year, according to the 
State Department of Agriculture. But these 
are only those families taking part in the 
Governor’s Anti-Inflation Garden Program 
— the survey doesn’t take into account the 
number of people who have purchased seeds 
from garden centers or mail-order catalogs. 
Obviously we are ALL concerned about the 
quality and price of food these days. 

Vegetable growers should keep a sharp 
eye on their tomato plants for evidence of 
the nasty tomato pinworms who were dis- 
covered in Pennsylvania greenhouses last 
year. These little devils used to choose only 
tomatoes in more tropical climates. Look 
for tiny eggs — just visible to the naked eye 
— on the undersides of the leaves. 

If you are not growing your own gro- 
ceries this year or if garden space is limited, 
take advantage of the new farmer’s markets 
springing up around Bucks County this 
month where locally grown produce will be 
reasonably priced and freshly picked. . 


, DELICATE DELFT § 


and gold. The fabric was donated by Sew- 
Smart and there are over 280 squares with 
1,000 separate pieces in the quilt. 

Tips on bidding — a quilt of this size and 
quality would normally sell for between 
$250. to $300., but remember this is all for 
the benefit of Doylestown Hospital so you 
can even go higher if you are feeling 
philanthropic! a 


Are you redecorating, remodeling or just dressing up an otherwise plain kitchen, bath, or 
playroom? A visit to Dutch Products and Supply Company in Yardley can help. They have 
genuine handpainted Delft tiles — the same colorful masterpieces as were manufactured more 
than 300 years ago to enrich the homes of our forefathers. The tiles are still as beautiful and 
striking as they were in colonial interiors of New Amsterdam. Martin Int Hout as sole agent 
carries a wide range of tiles to suit every taste and offers the complete line of Delft tiles. 

Mr. Hout also carries solid brass colonial chandeliers which are of 17th century design, cast 
in 300-year-old molds. The exquisite chandeliers are available in polished or antique brass or 
brass with Delft-Polychrome parts. The showroom is located at 14 S. Main Street in Yardley. a 


GOOD NEWS 


Many of PANORAMA readers may remember our ‘campaign’ last year for the survival of the 
Bolton Mansion in Bristol Township. The historically important home had been vandalized 
countless times and plagued with small fires. But now, finally, help is at hand. 

The mansion was deeded to the Bucks County Conservancy and together with a strong local 
committee, they have engaged the services of well-known architects to begin restoration for a 
Center of Culture for future generations to enjoy. 

The Bolton Farm is in the Holly Hill section of Levittown and was the home of the 
descendants of Phineas Pemberton until 1946 when it was given to the University of 
Pennsylvania. The township ‘then used the Mansion as a municipal building until 1965. Since 
that time it has been vacant. 

Phineas Pemberton sailed to the New World in 1682 accompanied by his wife. The 
Pembertons did not arrive in Bucks County until sometime in the year 1683. That year, in 
November, Phineas Pemberton purchased 500 acres of land along the Delaware River below the 
great falls. There he built a shelter and later a small house which he named Grove Place. 

Sometime after that, perhaps in the year 1687, Pemberton moved his family five miles 
inland, to the site of the present mansion. He named this place Bolton Farm, remembering 
Bolton in Lancaster Shire, England. 

Evidence as to the nature of his homestead at Bolton Farm is conflicting. In some histories, 
jt is related that Phineas completed a stone structure. In Davis’s History of Bucks County, it is 
stated that Pemberton simply removed his home from Grove Place to a site five miles inland. 
There is in existence the wooden lintel of the door, inscribed with the initials of Phineas and 
Phoebe Pemberton, and dated 1687. 

After his death in 1702, Phineas’s property passed through successive generations. In 1790 
his great granddaughter, Mary, married Anthony Morris, who constructed the main part of the 
house. After additions during the late 1800’s the present stone casing was added by Effingham 
Morris in 1913. 

No restoration of Bolton Farm can be complete without an understanding of the Pemberton 
and Morris families. Phineas, considered the “Father of Bucks County,” was a colleague of 
William Penn and served in varied capacities as Clerk of the Common Court and member and 
later Speaker of the Provincial Assembly. James Pemberton, Phineas’s grandson, was a 
successful merchant like his father, Israel, and was a founder of both the Pennsylvania Hospital 
and the Pennsylvania Abolition Society. 

In the Morris family, one of the first families of Pennsylvania, were prominent men, 
bankers, and merchants. Effingham Morris, the last great patriarch of Bolton Farm, served as 
President of the Girard Bank and Trust Co. for 41 years and was instrumental in the growth of 
that bank to its present preeminence. 

A house is more than wood and stone. When men consider the course of their own lives, 
they tend to reflect in terms of experience, and those experiences are ordinarily connected to a 
place. For most of us that place is home. 

Bolton farm is a special house, not only because men and women of distinction lived there, 
but because of the remarkable odyssey of the building itself — its life and its near extinction. 

The Conservancy, through its affiliate, “Friends of Bolton Mansion,” believes it is important 
to save this ancient homestead. 

If you want to help with the rehabilitation of the Bolton Mansion, write FRIENDS OF 
BOLTON, Box 256, Levittown, Pa. 19055 for more information. = 
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EPISODES IN BUCKS COUNTY HISTORY 


That’s the title of a new publication of 
the Historical-Tourist Commission written 
by G.F. Lebegern, Jr. The 156-page new 
book is illustrated with maps and highlights 
the unique heritage of Bucks from 1776 to 
1976. 

The books are available through the 
Bucks County Historical-Tourist Commis- 
sion office at One Oxford Valley, Rm 410, 
Langhorne, Pa. or call for details — 
752-2203. 


qe VIGILANT EAGLE pee 


In celebration of the Nation’s 200th 
birthday, Fred Clark of the Museum of the 
same name in Carversville, Pa., commis- 
sioned sculptor George R. Anthonisen to 
create a Bicentennial plaque. Entitled Vigi- 
lant Eagle, it is on permanent display in the 
office of the 8th District, Pennsylvania, 
House of Representatives, Congress of the 
United States. 

Mr. Clark, Director of the museum, 
presented the plaque to congressman Ed- 
ward G. Beister, Jr. “as a symbol of the 
excellent art being done in Bucks County.” 

A limited edition of 100 will be created 
by the sculptor. . 


ques DATES & PLACES =n 


The official Bicentennial Calendar is 
underway! It will include daily historical 
data and reprints of original works of art of 
historic sites within the county. 

The calendar is being prepared by the 
Bucks County Courier Times and The Daily 
Intelligencer of Doylestown. Some smashing 
events recorded in the calendar will be dates 
of the first use of electricity and phones in 
the county and other similar happenings! 


OTHER “BICEN” SPINOFFS TO LOOK FOR 


e Bicycle trails, Old Home restoration and 
House Tours in Bristol Borough. 


A search for the oldest homes, Christmas 
House Tour, a much needed refurbishing 
of the Doylestown Train Station and a 


foreign language bank in Doylestown 
Borough. 


Canal cleaning, tree planting and restora- 
tion of THREE ARCHES in Falls Town- 
ship. 

A museum, history book and a new 
borough seal for Morrisville. 


Restoration of the Burgess-Foulke House, 


Liberty Bell Trek and tree planting in 
Quakertown. a 
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PANORAMA'S 
New Home 


Bucks County Panorama Magazine is under new 
management, and we have moved to a new loca- 
tion: 
33 West Court Street 
Doylestown, Pa. 18901 
Telephone: (215) 348-9505 


Please address your letters, remittances and tele- 
phone calls to our new home! 


& 


a New 


—CLASSIFIED SECTION — 


Starts with the July Issue 

We have been asked many times to re-introduce a Classified Ad 
section, and plan to do so as of the July issue. 

A three-line minimum ad will cost $3.00, with an extra charge of 
$1.00 for a box number, and $1.00 for each additional line. We will 
offer a 10 percent discount for a six-month insertion, 15 percent for 
a 12-month insertion. Payment in full must accompany each ad, and 
ads must be received by PANORAMA the 1st of the month preceding 
the date of issue. Notification of cancellation must also reach us by 
the 1st of the month preceding the date of issue. 


a NEV RATES m 


SUBSCRIPTION & NEWSSTAND PRICES WILL GO UP, 
EFFECTIVE JULY 1, 1975, AS FOLLOWS: 


Subscriptions: $ 6.00 for one year 
$11.00 for two years 
$16.00 for three years 
$ 3.00 for 6-month introductory 
trial offer 
Newsstand Price: 75¢ per copy 


We regret having to raise our prices, but our readers will understand, 
we are sure, that costs for production, postage and circulation have 
gone up, and postage rates will go up again shortly. However, we are 
confident that even at the above prices, PANORAMA is still the best 
publication bargain in the Delaware Valley area. 


NOTE: WE WILL CONTINUE TO ACCEPT YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS AT 
THE OLD PRICES UNTIL JULY 1ST, SO JOIN US OR RENEW 
WHILE YOU CAN STILL DO SO AT THE LOWER PRICES!! 


by Marvin Mort 


With the arrival of warm weather and 
its concomitant vacation season, 
lemming-like Americans are on the move. 

Whether inhaling the fumes from the 
car ahead in a traffic jam or swigging 
martinis in the belly of a 727 at 40,000 
feet, most travellers will be packing a 
camera. 

Some time before the date of depar- 
ture a little effort spent with road maps 
(from any gasoline service station) and 
guide books (Mobil Oil Co., American 
Automobile Association and others) will 
provide the camera owner with a list of 
places of interest. I find it best to make 
notes at home rather than carry all of the 
source material with me. After arriving at 
my destination, I check the nearest post 
card rack for additional ideas and add 
them to the rough outline that I use as a 
“shooting script.” 

Film is a matter of personal prefer- 
ence. A little experimentation at home 
will pay dividends later. The final 
selection will be dictated, of course, by 
the results desired — color or black-and- 
white, prints or slides. A camera store is 
usually the best place to pick up informa- 
tion. 

As a safety precaution I buy all of my 
film before I leave. On short trips, I pack 
it in my camera bag and on longer 
excursions I stuff it into any available 
odd corner in my luggage. Shoes, socks, 
coat pockets and toilet kits are all good 
places to carry extra film. When flying, I 
place large labels on the sides of my bags 
marked “contains photo film — please do 
not x-ray.” It helps my peace of mind 
and occasionally the air line respects 
them. 

After arriving — and arranging my 
outline — I spend some time just walking 
and looking. I find it helpful to make 
mental notes as to possible angles, sur- 
roundings and other details that would 
not be evident from the printed material. 
If the weather is favorable when I am 


ready to shoot, I prefer to work in the 
early morning sunlight or that of the late 
afternoon — even though film manufac- 
turers expressly advise otherwise. 

The low angle of the light gives the 
pictures a sharply textured appearance 
that is always more interesting than the 
overhead glare of a summer noon. In 
addition, color film picks up a wonder- 
fully warm rosy hue from the low- 
hanging sun shining through the earth’s 
atmosphere. 

If the weather turns cloudy, I continue 
to shoot. The even, hazy light of an 
overcast day gives a new different look to 
both black-and-white and color film. 
People, too, always look better without 
the shadows thrown by direct sunlight. 

After sunset, if you are in a city, the 
opportunities for striking pictures 
increase. Brightly lighted outdoor areas, 
floodlighted buildings and statues, as well 
as neon signs, are all helpful in making 
prints or slides with a professional look. 
The pacing of a slide show is particularly 
improved with the addition ofsome night- 
time color shots. Kodak High Speed 
Ektachrome — either daylight or type 
“B”? — are both good for night scenes. 
The daylight film renders scenes warmer, 
tending toward reddish tones, while the 
type “B” produces pictures that are 
colder, leaning toward the blue side of the 
spectrum. Both films are available with 
“push” processing from Kodak which 
increases film speed considerably. When 
shooting city lights with either type of 
High Speed Ektachrome, try setting your 
adjustable camera at 1/60th of a second 
at F2.8, but be sure to bracket by 
shooting several speeds or stops both 
faster and slower. 

When shooting at any speeds below 
1/60th, try to support the camera by 
resting it on some solid object. In 
addition to a tripod, I have occasionally 
used the fender of a car, a stone wall, a 
friend’s shoulder or a bar stool. 

Composition is important in all 
photography but particularly so when 
taking travel shots. Because the location 
is unfamiliar, it is always a good idea to 
include street signs, well-known land- 
marks and people of the region in your 
pictures. All of these will be helpful 
in recalling your trip at some distant date 
when your memories are no longer fresh. 
If your subject is a city, try to include 


people in as many shots as possible; 
nothing seems more artificial or lifeless 
than a series of frames of buildings, 
streets, parks or other real estate without 
a person in view. 

Natural landscape photography, how- 
ever, is different. Often the figure of a 
person will seem intrusive in an unspoiled 
wilderness scene. 

In each frame that I shoot, I try to 
home in on some detail of interest. A 
street scene is improved by the inclusion 
of an interesting subject in the fore- 
ground. A car, rock, stream or windmill 
are all subjects that can liven a landscape 
shot. I also try to get as close as possible 
to the subject. It is better — and more 
interesting — to fill a picture with part of 
a building than to see the whole structure 
lost below a wide expanse of featureless 
sky. 

In addition to shooting the big scene, 
it is important to include some small 
details in the take to capture the “flavor” 
of an area. Get as close to an interesting 
object as possible with your camera and 
lens. A doorway or a door knob, a 
colorful street sign, a lighted window 
frame or the reflections of lights or 
outlines of a building in a rain pool are all 
illustrations of colorful close-ups that will 
recall the “taste” of a place. 

There are many other devices that 
photographers use to add variety and 
interest to photographs. “Framing” the 
shot by shooting through a doorway or 
under a tree branch are ideas that are old 
but still valid. 

Try breaking some old rules and you 
will be surprised by the results in some of 
your pictures. Shoot into the sun (with a 
lens shade and without) for interesting 
flare patterns, shoot through part of a 
tree branch for an out-of-focus pattern in 
the foreground, shoot up toward a high 
rise building to produce the converging 
verticals you have seen in magazine 
pictures and shoot down from a second 
floor window to produce pictures with a 
new view of a street scene. 

A little thought, experimentation and 
a bit of judicious copying of ideas from 
ads and magazines (even the professionals 
“investigate and research” a new idea that 
they see someone else use) will give you 
photographs that you will be proud to 


bring home. a 
©1975 Marvin Mort 
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GERAGHTY 


TRAVEL 
AGENCY, INC. 


GERAGHTY BUILDING 


MEMBER 


COMPLETE 
TRAVEL 
SERVICE 


AIRLINE 
TICKETS 


10 North Main Street 
Doylestown, Pa. 18901 
215-348-3154 è DI3-1223 


for those special occasions 
weddings ¢ birthdays ® anniversaries 


the collectors’ room 
carversville, pa. 


297-5594 
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Philadelphia’s leading oriental rug dealers. 
Philadelphia’s finest oriental rug showroom. 


Both are in Chestnut Hill. 


CUS") 


Experts In Oriental Rugs 


M. G. Maloumian & Sons « 8009 Germantown Avenue - CH 2-8655 


e GENUINE ROYAL DELFT TILES 
Custom Builder 


Quality Work 


@ DECORATIVE SHIPLIGHTS 
AND WHEELS 


è SOLID BRASS 
COLONIAL CHANDELIERS 


DUTCH PRODUCTS 
and SUPPLY CO. 


14 S. MAIN STREET 
YARDLEY, PA. 19067 


Ex 
DELFT 


YOU CAN BE YOUR 
OWN CUSTOM FRAMER 


agg-53330 


Robert Foley 
R. D. 1, Ferry RÀ- 
Nem Hope, Pa. 18938 


How? It's easy! In our shop you select your own mats and mouldings from 
over 400 styles, which we precision cut for you. 


Then, under our supervision, you assemble your own beautiful frames, at 
our specially equipped tables. 


What’s more, we have a large selection of quality prints and graphics to 
make your visit complete. 


The result? Your picture framed within the hour — and you'll be surprised 
at the savings! 


THE FRAMERS WORKSHOP 


20 BRIDGE STREET, LAMBERTVILLE, N.J. 08530 
(609) 397-3306 
Monday-Saturday 10-9 
BANKAMERICARD 


Sunday 12-6 
MASTER CHARGE 


“Restorgtio 
Primer 


—— 


In our previous columns we dealt with 
the problem of refinishing old wood 
floors, but naturally-finished floor boards 
were not as highly regarded in the 18th 
and early 19th centuries as they are 
today. When hardwood floors were used, 
as in a parlor or a ballroom, they were 
waxed. But most floors in early American 
homes were of softwood and the carpets 
used in a household were found on the 
tables — not the floors. The floors were 
painted. 

Some softwood floors are too old and 
stained to be finished nicely. And some 
would splinter excessively, while others 
have a flat, uninteresting grain. An easy 
and authentic alternative to a natural 
finish is the painted floor. 

Most times the floor was painted a 
solid color. Sometimes only a border was 
painted on the bare floor. As floor cloths, 
rag and hooked rugs, straw matting and 


carpets came into use, they were usually 
placed on painted floors. The most pop- 
ular colors in use in the latter part of the 
18th century were gray, dark green, 
gray-green, pumpkin yellow, chocolate 
brown and terra-cotta red. 

The first kind of decoration to the 
painted floor was freehand work. An 
itinerant painter, who usually grained the 
woodwork and perhaps decorated the 
walls, would often paint patterns that 
simulated mosaic tiles or geometric de- 
signs. A popular freehand pattern found 
in many old homes is a painted represen- 
tation of marble, sometimes with a scroll 
border. A black-and-white checkered 
pattern is seen in many colonial rooms 
and was meant to imitate expensive black- 
and-white marble floors that reached the 
peak of popularity during the Victorian 
era. 

Stairs have been found in old houses 
with a painted, figured strip running 
down the middle of the stair with con- 
trasting border edges giving the appear- 
ance of a stair carpet-runner. 


STENCILLED FLOORS 


After the Revolution, stencilled floors 
became quite popular and remained 
fashionable until about 1840. Stencilling 
was more complicated than the freehand 
designs. Strong paper or cardboard, with 
a design cut out of it, was placed on the 
floor and the paint applied to the open 
space. When such stencils were meant to 
imitate carpets, they were square patterns 
designed to match on all sides. A small 
star or flower was sometimes used at 
regular intervals of about three or four 
feet. 

Examples of stencilled floors found in 
historic homes: 

e An eight-petaled black flower on a 
deep pumpkin ground 

e Black and gray octagons (done with 
two stencils — the gray inside the black) 
on a dark green ground 

e A border pattern showing a vine in 
two shades of green with red-brown fruit. 

Always remember to prepare the floor 
properly (see Panorama May 1975) be- 
fore painting, and then seal it with 
polyurethane or the like. If you don’t, 
you will see your handiwork quickly 
chipped or worn away. 


SPATTER PAINTING 


Spatter painting or “spatterdash” was 
a widely-used, 19th-century method of 
decorating floors. It is still a very prac- 
tical method of covering a floor as well as 
an authentic restoration technique. Orig- 
inally, dark spots were spattered on a 
gray ground but later examples show the 
reverse — with dark floors spattered in 
two or more light colors, giving a cheerful 
quality to a room. 

A popular New England combination 
for stairs and halls was known as “Pepper 
and Salt” — a gray ground with small 
spatters of black and white. 

To spatter paint, the ground color is 
applied and allowed to dry thoroughly. 
For the spots, flicks from a whisk broom 
give the best effect. Practice on a piece of 
newspaper first to get the feel of it. And 
be sure to protect the baseboards and 
walls (at least two feet up). Each set of 
spatters will have to dry thoroughly 
before the next set is applied. 

For a softer, textured effect, the 
colors can be applied to the ground color 
with a pad of steel wool or a natural 
sponge instead of spattering. A thin coat 
of paint is applied to any flat surface (a 
pie plate will do) as if it were a stamp 
pad, then dab your steel wool or sponge 
on the “pad” and apply your “stamp” to 
the floor. 

It is not necessary to use enamel paint 
if a coat of light varnish or polyurethane 
is applied for protection. 

Panorama’s May 1974 issue featured 
the Barley Sheaf Farm in Holicong which 
was a designer’s house where various area 
decorators showed their talents. Among 
the many rooms was a third floor bed- 
room done by Country Living Interiors of 
Lahaska with an existing spatter painted 
floor. The Luisis, owners of the shop, 
found a spatterdash wallpaper that recre- 
ated the effect of the floor on the walls 
of an adjoining tile bathroom. So if you 
are about to tackle a spatter-painted 
floor, you might want to tie in a match- 
ing wallpaper with your color scheme. a 


Next month — Wall Stencilling 


Developed in cooperation with The Old House 
Journal Company, 199 Berkeley Pl., Brooklyn, 
NY. PIZI? 


We’re sorry this was left off the May Issue on 
Refinishing Old Floors, 
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The Old-House 
Journal... 


.. The first 
thoroughly practical, monthly 


guide to restoring, maintaining 
and decorating 
the pre-1914 house. 


Mail to: The Old-House Journal, 


! Send me i 
| a free sample copy: | 
i 1 
Mame 
1 Address 
1 i 
! ee eee uip_ i 
i i 
l i 
i i 
L 


199 Berkeley Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 11217 


TODAY’S 
FASHION QUESTION 


How do some women find great- 
looking evening clothes that no one 
else finds? 


ANSWER 


1. They shop at a place that gets the 
newest styles in daily. And where the 
buyer is a real “Fashion Scout” — for 
value as well as taste. 


2. They shop early! They're looking 
over the newest summer evening wear 
right now — while the choices are 
great — at 


| 
ulate alla 


NEW HOPE, PA. (215) 862-2344 
1 mile west on 10 to 6 Daily 
Route 202 


Free Parking 
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Strawberry time is kort 


Red, a, Luscious 


Mtb 


For Your Eating & Picking Pleasure 


PICK YOUR OWN 


9 a.m. - 8 p.m. Except Sunday 
Weather Permitting 


Ready Picked 
9 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
In Our Store 
Every Day 


Over 500 acres of fruit direct from grower to you 


Styer Orchards 


Our 65th Year 
WOODBOURNE ROAD, LANGHORNE, PA. — 757-7646 


THE MERCER MUSEUM SHOP 
HAS SOMETHING NEW! 


WOODEN REPRODUCTIONS: 
e Ratchet Candle Holders 
e Hand Carved Birds 
e Lap Desk 
e Early Toys 


The Bucks County Historical Society 
Pine & Ashland Streets 
Doylestown, Pa. 18901 


“LOCATED IN THE MUSEUM WELL” 
CLOSED MONDAY ONLY 


Where you save 
does 
make a difference 


357-6700 


TREVOSE 
SAVINGS 


ASSOCIATION 


Six Convenient Locations: 

Rte. 202, Buckingham 

735 Davisville Rd., Southampton 

Bucks County Mall, Feasterville 

Street & Brownsville Rds., Trevose 

Trenton & Penna. Aves., Morrisville 
Bensalem Shopping Plaza, Cornwells Heights 


The Compost—— 


— “Heap by Nancy Kolb 


Starred plants are dependably perennial 
in Bucks County. 


Gardening with herbs is a joy to any 
plant lover throughout the year. Regard- 
less of the size of your garden, you can 
grow an interesting variety of plant 
material which will add scent and visual 
delight to your outdoor garden, gourmet 
flavor to your cooking, and interest to 
your windowsill garden in the winter. 
With the tremendous variety of dried 
herbs available for purchase in our twenti- 
eth-century supermarkets, we, as gar- 
deners, often overlook the delight of 
growing our own herbs; however, once 
you have tasted a salad flavored with 
fresh oregano and chives or lamb roasted 
with fresh thyme, you will become a 
dedicated herb gardener. 

If you have a fairly large area available 
and want to create a formal herb garden 
(the focal point of many eighteenth 
century gardens), the plan printed above 
gives you one idea for the development of 
a traditional herb garden designed for 
both culinary and decorative purposes. If 
your space is more limited, an old wagon 
wheel makes an ideal “container” for an 
interesting garden in which you can grow 
six or eight varieties of your favorite 
herbs. Herbs also lend themselves to 
border plantings along the edges of exist- 
ing beds (both flower and vegetable). 
They can be successfully grown as con- 
tainer plants, if careful attention is paid 
to sunlight, water and fertilizer require- 


ments. 

When selecting a site for your herb 
garden, make sure that the plants will 
have full sun as this is a most important 
requirement. (Eight hours of sunshine 
daily in the summer is a minimum.) They 
will also benefit from a well-drained site 
as many herbs will rot if grown in areas 
where water collects. The third necessity 
is a neutral to slightly alkaline soil. (The 
Penn State County Extension Service will 
run the necessary tests for a small fee.) 
The final secret of success is fertilizer. 
Herbs will do reasonably well in well- 
drained soil with plenty of sunlight and 
warmth, but with proper applications of 
fertilizer they will flourish. Well-rotted 
manure or compost worked into the soil 
before planting will pay off with vigor- 
ous, healthy plants in the summer. If 
manure or compost is not available, a 
commercial fertilizer with a nitrogen, 
phosphorus, potash ratio of 23 - 21 - 17 is 
an adequate substitute. 

The major reason for most present- 
day herb gardens is to provide interesting 
flavors and aromas in everyday cooking. 
Once you have discovered the joy of 
growing and using your own herbs, you'll 
never again resort to the montony of 
tasteless, store-bought herbs. 


Chives are an essential part of any 
basic herb garden and are great cut for 
soups and salads, mixed with cream 
cheese, mashed potatoes, hamburger, or 
with eggs in omelettes. They freeze well 
for winter use or can be grown on an 
indoor window sill without much trouble. 
Parsley is often relegated to the position 
of a garnish, but it adds a real zest to 
salads, casseroles, and omelettes. Try it! 
The genus of Thyme has many species of 
different plants, but the two most recom- 
mended for beginning gardens are French 
Thyme and Mother of Thyme ( a low- 
growing, creeping variety). A wonderful 
vinegar can be made by removing one- 
third of the vinegar from a quart bottle 
and filling it with stems and leaves of the 
thyme plant. After a month’s storage the 
flavored vinegar will give your salads a 
new zip. Also, thyme is indispensable in 
Italian cooking, salads, herb spreads, etc. 

Another essential herb is Sweet Mar- 
jorum which tastes great in soups, stuff- 
ings for lamb or pork, salads, and with 
eggs. Oregano fresh or dried, is used in 


spaghetti sauce, salads, on tomatoes or in 
herb mixes. Mints are another diverse 
family which add to the flavor of tea, 
sauces for ice cream and many other 
gourmet treats; but a word to the wise: 
don’t place the plants where their rather 
rangy growth pattern will interfere with 
other, less aggressive plants! 

Don’t forget that most herbs can be 
preserved by hanging them upside-down 
in a warm, dry place for four to six 
weeks. They you can enjoy the fruits of 
your labors all winter long. Why not pot 
up a few favorite varieties in the fall and 
try growing them indoors for fresh herb 
flavor all winter. 

This is by no means a complete list, 
but it’s enough to get you started. A 
small herb garden can be grown in a 
strawberry jar on your patio but make 
sure only to plant low-growing herbs. 

There are literally hundreds of differ- 
ent varieties of herbs waiting to be 
discovered by you and your new herb 
garden, so please let me know of any that 
give you particularly good results. Rec- 
ipes using fresh herbs would be great to 
have and share too! 


Question: Why can’t you use the seed 
from daffodils to start new plants? 
Mrs. W. B., Carversville, Pa. 


Answer: Flower buds should be cut off 
after the period of bloom is over because 
the vigor of the bulb will be severely 
damaged by allowing seed pods to form. 
The quality of bloom produced from 
these seed pods will not be worth either 
the time or the effort involved in growing 
them. 


WHAT TO DO IN JUNE 


1. Most flowering plants benefit from the 
removal of dead flower stalks, particu- 
larly roses, pansies, petunieas, mari- 
golds and daisies. 

2. Give your house plants a summer 
vacation — place them where they will 
not receive too much direct sun and 
keep them well watered and fertilized. 
They should produce enough new 
growth to see them through the dark- 
est of winters. 

3. To keep geraniums from getting leggy 
and unsightly, remove dead flowers; 
keep terminal buds pinched back and 
plant them in FULL sun. = 
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comPLETE LANDSCAPE Service 
tiii $. 


DESIGNING AND PLANTING 


JOHN'S 


Tree & Landscaping Service 
(215) 945-0865 


FERTILIZING 
SEEDING 


LAWN CARE 
POWER RAKING 

TREES & SHRUBS 

e TRIMMED 

e SHAPED 

e 

e 


REMOVED 
TRANSPLANTED 


The French Have A Word For It... “non- 
pareil” ... and we don't mean those little 
chocolates with white dots. We mean, in the 
true sense of the word, “unequalled.” That’s 
what the Cuisinart Food Processor is. This 
amazingmachine from France does more than 
all other blenders, choppers, and mixers com- 
bined. And it does it faster and better. It grinds, 
grates, chops, slices, shreds, mixes, or purees! 
Anything! Makes mashed potatoes in 5 
seconds. Turns a pound of meat into ham- 
burger in 1 minute. The Cuisinart is sold at 
Kitchen Korner, which is “nonpareil” in its 
own right for cooking utensils of all kinds. 


Thorell’s 
Kitchen Korner 
8420 Germantown Ave. è Chestnut Hill, Pa. 
CH 2-2866 
Exton Square Mall è Exton, Pa. 


363-7443 
Member Chestnut Hill Development Group 
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These Are A Few 
Of Our Favorite Things. 


Some people know It’s A Small World 
as a fantastic children’s furniture store. 
Others know it as a great toy store. It’s 
both. Here are some of the items we 
especially like: the bright white pint- 
sized bentwood rocker . . . a big brown 
grizzly bear named Bruno... . all the 
desks, cribs, and bunk beds, . . . a trio 
of trapeze artists called The Flying Lin- 
guinis... all the Calliope clothes... 
everything by Creative Playthings . . . 
the great wool blankets from Sweden 
...all the Possum Trot animals. . . the 
fabric with matching wallpaper . . . to 
be continued at It’s A Small World. 


Mon.—Sat. 10-5, Fri. ‘til 9 
CH 7-7929 


Beyond The Pink Flamingo. . . waitsa 
beautiful collection of “Eternity Lead” lawn 
and garden sculpture from George 
Robertson & Sons, well-known Chestnut 
Hill florists. The famous collection, much of 
which is stocked by Robertson and much 
more of which is available on order, is 
created by top sculptors and produced in 
limited edition by Kenneth Lynch & Sons, 
of Wilton, CT. Many are suitable for indoor 
garden, patio, or pool. Many include pedes- 
tals, sun dials, or are piped for water. All of 
them make for a delightful and distinctive 


garden. Master Charge accepted. 


George Robertson & Sons, Inc. 


CH 2-6000 
8501 Germantown Ave., 
Chestnut Hill 


=Crycker Barrel Collectorz 


by Mop Bertele 


REN’S ANTIQUES, NEWTOWN, PA. 


Newtown, in many ways, reminds me 
of my home town as it was many years 
ago. I was delighted when I realized there 
were no parking meters and for once 
didn’t have to fumble for nickles. 

In Newtown, sidewalks dare to be a 
little crooked, allowing the grass to grow 
in the cracks, and the delicious aromas 
from the bakery really do entice the 
taste-buds of passersby. I like the congen- 
ial atmosphere and the sturdy historical 
buildings that grace this lovely, country 
village, home of Rens Antiques. 

Many of the shops that I visit are 
recommended to me by friends as well as 
other dealers, and Ren’s Antiques at 14 
South State Street was mentioned several 
times. Everything I heard about the shop 
was true and once again I found myself 
mentally buying up half the stock on 
display. 

Ren (short for Renee) Spector is a 
very busy lady, who four years ago 
decided to take advantage of her extra 
time by combining her love for antiques 
with her business sense. The result is an 
extraordinarily large collection of just 
about everything that turns on antique 
addicts. 


To give you a brief summary, as I 
wandered through the shop I spied such 
things as antique jewelry, lamps, toys, 
shaving mugs, crocks, silver, sleigh bells, 
banks, prints, pressed glass, and even an 
old, brass mane comb perfect for the 
horsey set. Two large display cases up 
front held a terrific collection of Staf- 
fordshire china, which is just one of Ren’s 
specialties. 

Staffordshire china is a broad term 
referring to practically any type of earth- 
enware produced in Staffordshire, Eng- 
land, a long-famous pottery center. 
Toward the middle of the 19th century, 
English import of china was booming, 
due to the ever-increasing demands of the 
American market. Well-known potters 
like Clews, Tam, Enoch Wood, Adams, 
Mayer, Stubbs, and Stevenson were kept 
busy producing various pieces, many de- 
picting famous historical events or Amer- 
ican patriotic emblems. 

Each manufacturer had his own 
border designs which were printed on 
plates. These borders are a fairly reliable 
means of identification. For example, 
Enoch Wood is known for his exquisite 
sea shell border, Stubbs for his eagles, and 


Stevenson for an oak leaf and acorn. 

Many pieces of historic Staffordshire 
were colored blue, hence the term “old 
blue Staffordshire.’ However, English 
potters also produced earthenware in 
colors of sepia, pink, green and black. 

Ren has many examples of historic 
blue Staffordshire. This type is the most 
highly desirable and also the most expen- 
sive. On display is a 10-inch plate manu- 
factured by Stubbs with the traditional 
eagle border and depicting a scene of 
Fairmount Park in Philadelphia, for 
$175.00. On the same order is the Enoch 
Wood plate with a view of Trenton Falls 
bordered with the sea shell design. Don’t 
miss the 4-inch cup plate with a scene of 
Battery Park, N.Y., a rare piece also in 
blue, priced at $185.00 and also manu- 
factured by Enoch Wood. 


I have always loved antiques that were 
made especially for children and thus I 
was naturally drawn to the Staffordshire 
ABC plates. Little people who were lucky 
enough to own such a dish, probably 
scraped their plates clean in order to look 
at the colorful designs that were either 
imprinted by the potter or painted by the 
child himself. The ABC plate showing a 
cricket match in full swing was $42.00. A 
formal portrait of General Hallek sur- 
rounded by the alphabet sells for 
$100.00, while an embossed tin plate 
with Jumbo the circus elephant is tagged 
$60.00. 

If you are in the market for an 
antique cash register, Ren has one on 
display now. Made by the National Cash 
Register Co., it is in mint condition, made 
of solid brass and priced at $300.00. 

Among the varied lamps were several 
Rayo-types, some electrified and others 
left in their natural (kerosene) state. All 
the lamps have original shades, including 
the electrified brass rayo priced at 
$110.00. 

Worth noting are the many oriental 
rugs in the shop, and the large selection 
of Brilliant period cut glass and souvenir 
spoons. 

Take a few minutes out of your day 
to visit Ren. You will love her shop and 
will be sure to find something to bring 
home. 

Ren’s Antiques is open Monday 
through Saturday 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., and 
Sundays and evenings by appointment. = 
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NNUIZTOM); 
Ak Festiy,| 
June 28, 29, 30 
July 1, 2,3, 4,5 


Send for FREE Festival Brochure 


Pennsylvania Folklife Society, College Blvd. & Vine 
Kutztown, Pa. 19530. Include your zip. 


BUCKINGHAM 
52nd ANTIQUES SHOW 


Oldest Show in Bucks County — Two Floors of Exhibits 
TYRO GRANGE HALL 


ROUTE 413 AND 202, BUCKINGHAM, PENNA. 


THURSDAY — FRIDAY — SATURDAY 
WP JUNE 26, 27 & 28, 1975 


11 A.M. TO 10 P.M., SATURDAY 11 A.M. TO 6 P.M. 
DOOR PRIZE ADMISSION $1.25 $1.00 EACH WITH THIS AD 
ANNE DELGADO AND JOAN AGOCS, MGRS. 


Strawberry Jam 


44C South Main Street 
New Hope, Pa. 18938 


A store to recall old memories and create new ones. 


(215) 862-9251 
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A Nutshell Guide To: 
CHESTNUT HILL 


by Mop Bertele 
Photography by Britta Windfeld-Hansen 

Chestnut Hill is a lovely place to visit 
during any season, but late spring was our 
choice and the first really warm days of 
the year made it exceptionally pleasant. 
Wandering around the attractive, quaint 
streets we became aware of the enormous 
amount of history that surrounded the 
area. 

The small rural village of Chestnut Hill 
was founded during the 17th century. 
Farmers from the back country traveled 
through the settlement on their way to 
Philadelphia with produce, and thus 
Germantown Avenue became a major 
artery. In 1854 the Chestnut Hill Branch 
of the Philadelphia, Germantown, and 
Norristown Railroad opened and a haven 
was found for Philadelphians who had 
tired of city living. Many came to Chest- 
nut Hill only in the summer (at least in 
the beginning) and then later became 
permanent residents who built beautiful 
homes. Most are still standing today and 
can be found listed in the book CHEST- 
NUT HILL: AN ARCHITECTURAL HIS- 
TORY, a book written by the Chestnut 
Hill Historical Society. 

Bucks County residents can get to 
Chestnut Hill in a number of ways. 
Coming from Doylestown, we took Rt. 
611 south to the Pennsylvania Turnpike 
entrance at Willow Grove. From there we 
headed west and got off one exit down at 
Fort Washington. The only tricky part in 
the whole trip was making sure we didn’t 
turn off onto any side roads since we 
wanted to go straight to Pennsylvania 
Avenue. Three traffic lights and a left 
turn and you are on Bethlehem Pike 
headed towards Chestnut Hill. Ten min- 
utes or so and you come to the junction 
of Bethlehem Pike and Germantown Ave- 
nue which is the heart of Chestnut Hill. 

For those who don’t care to drive, the 
Reading Railroad can take you to Wayne 
where you change trains for Chestnut 
Hill. The cost is minimal and in a little 
over an hour you can be within walking 
distance to most stores. (This is based on 
the assumption that you leave from 
Doylestown train station.) 


There are lots of fun shops and things 
to see, so travel on down and discover 


Chestnut Hill for yourselves. 
* k k 


Pat Strandberg, Moore College of Art 
graduate, gets critics choice for bringing 
good design into the nursery with her 
shop IT’S A SMALL WORLD. 

Classy contemporary cribs, bunk beds, 
and dressers took top billing, while child 
sized furniture such as a walnut Bent- 
wood rocker ($60.), adjustable height 
conference table ($69.), and snappy di- 
rector’s chairs with white frame and 
choice of blue, orange, green, or yellow 
seats ($16. with monogram) set the scene. 

Included in the prop category were all 
time winners like Possom Trot stuffed 
animals (mamma mouse and two snap-on 
babies, $7.), and a full line of Creative 
Playthings. A definite collector’s item is 
the hand-painted wooden puzzle with ten 
stand-up animals for play or display at 
$20., and the usable kitchen utensils for 
mother’s little helper at $2.50 a bag (bag 
includes several different pieces — e.g. 
wooden spoon, ladle, and pancake turn- 
er). The top award in props went to the 
gigantic dapple gray rocking horse, an 
antique reproduction imported from 
England. The mane and tail are genuine 


horsehair and the saddle and bridle are 
made of brown leather with adjustable 


stirrups. It stands on bright red rockers 
and can hold even the big kids. 


The wardrobe division of IT’S A 
SMALL WORLD is handled by Calliope 
of Philadelphia, and local designers like 
Deborah O’Connel of Ambler. Her long, 
blue-flowered mini-print dress in size 3 
toddler with baby-blue ribbon tie and 
hand smocking was only $15. For little 
boys we chose a navy gingham checked 
shirt with Eton collar and reversible 
matching rompers (other side is tan) for 
$16. Infant sizes come with a zippered leg 
opening for quick-change artists. 

While we are on the subject of kids, 
stop in at WUGGLYUMP (don’t you just 
love the name?), a small, unique, inter- 
national gallery that specializes in the 
instinctive and imaginative art of chil- 
dren. 

By the way, any young artists who 
think they have it are invited to show 
their work to Ray Giordano, owner of 
WUGGLYUMP. 


* k k 


Meet a city sheik in a den of carpet 
antiquity at M. G. MALOUMIAN & 
SONS. These experts in oriental rugs deal 


in antique, semi-antique and new carpets. 
If names like Tabriz, Ardible, and Kashan 
excite you, then a visit to their German- 
town Ave. showroom is essential — be- 
sides it is a lot easier to find than their 
offices in Iran, India, and Pakistan. 

God knows oriental rugs aren’t cheap! 
But it is an investment in a sure thing 
since they can only increase in value. To 
prove it MALOUMIAN guarantees to buy 
back any rug they sell, at any time, for 
the purchase price. 

“Buy from the back,” stated Royden 
M. Maloumian, our city sheik. He ex- 
plained that the underside of a carpet 
revealed the tightness of weave and the 
clarity of design, your clues to quality. 

“I prefer to have a rug with Abrash,” 
Roy continued. That’s native lingo for 
those minor color imperfections that are 
seen in many persian carpets. (Only Allah 
is the one perfect being and the Moslem 
weaver demonstrated humility with 
Abrash.) 

An unusual among the unusual in 
MALOUMIAN’S was an Isfahan (town 
where made) 7’ 11” x 4 10” carpet 
illustrating a hunt scene. This carpet took 
eight years to complete and is woven on 
silk using both wool and silk in warp and 
weft. 

If you are in the market for an oriental 
rug, Mr. Maloumian suggests that you 
seek out several reputable dealers and 
look not only for design, but compare for 


quality also — because as he stated, 
“there are no sales on orientals.” 
x ek * 


Man-sized decent dice cups (shades of 
the Barbary Coast) for those addicted to 
such pastimes as Sheepherders, Liar’s 
dice, Yahtzee, Generali, Poker dice and 
other chancy games can be found at the 
BAGGAGE ROOM. These dandies are 
made of leather and will withstand years 
of being slammed on table tops, bars, or 
wherever. Lined with suede, the sound of 
the dice clicking together in the cup is 
music to the gambling man’s ear. At- 
tached to the bottom of the cup is a 
storage place for your dice — so you'll 
always be ready for a sure bet. A paltry 
$10. will win this sporting item for 
Father’s Day — and it’s a lot cheaper than 
a trip to Vegas. 

k k k 

Imagine a beautifully rare burger top- 
ped with several slices of thick, smokey 
bacon, then piled high with roquefort 
cheese and onions, and placed on a 
toasted bun. Sounds good,huh! Well as 
they say, “words can’t describe it,” but 
you can try it at Mary Fretz’s 21 WEST, a 
terrific place to quench your thirst and 
appease your appetite. 

The luncheon menu offered an array 
of mouth watering dishes like 21 WEST’S 
own pate, caviar and sour cream omelet- 
tes, a hot roast beef sandwich with sauce 
bordelaise and their own yummy french 
fries, or a cold seafood platter. Desserts 
included chocolate mousse and french 
cheese cake, or good old apple pie. 

There are three dining rooms and each 
has its own distinct decor. We ate in the 
Meissen Room, so named for Mrs. Fretz’s 
personal collection of Meissen china, all 
beautifully displayed. We are saving The 
Swan Lounge and The Garden Room for 
our next visit to 21 WEST. 

* k k 

The joy of cooking needn’t be dis- 
puted, but no matter how you slice it, 
food preparation too often becomes a 
bore. As a solution, THORELL’S KITCH- 
EN KORNER offers a large selection of 
kitchen gadgets to aid the homemaker. 

A perfect example is the bean slicer. 
Next time you have a dinner party, 
instead of slaving over the vegetables for 
twenty minutes, simply run them through 
the bean slicer and voila. . .haricots verts 
parisienne! 
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Everything at THORELL’S was great, 
but the knives were fantastic. Would you 
believe they carry a full line of Solingen? 
In case you don’t know, Solingen knives 
are the absolute best. I know, I have three 
of their knives, they are all at least eight 
years old and in perfect condition. I 
suppose you are thinking that I probably 
baby them. Nope, I don’t even have time 
to dry them off between meals around 
here, and yet they never get rusty or turn 
color. The only thing that I do (actually 
my husband does it) is sharpen them 
when they get a little dull. I have looked 
in every gourmet shop I have been in for 
these knives and KITCHEN KORNER is 
the only one I’ve seen, in this area, that 
carries them. THORELL’S also gives youa 
crash course on knife~-sharpening. Plus 
you get a printed sheet to take home in 
case you forget things as fast as I do. If 
you are tired of mashing celery instead of 
mincing it, get a Solingen. You really 
won’t believe the difference a good knife 
makes. Then you can chop stuff (with a 
little practice) the way Julia Child does 
on T.V. 

* k * 

Take a breather and rejuvenate your 
senses with a visit to GEORGE ROBERT- 
SON & SONS, florists par excellence. The 
entire shop exudes an air of summery 
scents and green growth. Potted plants 
abound from jungle size on down, and 
masses of cut flowers are yours for the 
choosing. You can take your pick of 
containers (with or without flowers) since 
ROBERTSON’S stocks a large selection. 
They also sell Williamsburg dried arrange- 
ments set into flower bricks which are 
copies of original pieces found in Colonial 
Williamsburg. These distinctive arrange- 
ments were made for the Bicentennial 
collector and are priced from $49.00. Of 
interest to history buffs is the building 
itself. Once the site of the Henry Cress 
Hotel which was burned by the British 
during the Revolutionary War, it was 
rebuilt in the nineteenth century when it 
became the Eagle Hotel and has been 
preserved by G. ROBERTSON AND 
SONS. 

* k k 

This is just a smattering of the places 
worth exploring in Chestnut Hill. We 
missed many that we had planned on 
visiting, but unfortunately ran out of 
time and space. 
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Wheres Evéryone Going? 


‘Vacations are very important to us,” a Bucks County librarian told a friend 


this spring. “We work so hard all year that we really need that time together.” 


Story and photos 
by Bridget Wingert 


Peopte all over Bucks are expressing 
the same kind of feelings this year 
despite continuing inflation and an un- 
employment rate near ten percent. Lay- 
offs threaten workers in many industries 
and jobs are difficult if not impossible to 
find, but families who have an income are 
going to use at least some of it for a 
vacation. 

The summer of 1975 is not an ideal 
vacation season. Families not directly 
affected by the economic slump are 
affected by the high cost of everything 
they need and they are wondering about 
the future. They are not willing to spend 
what they did a few years ago for a 
vacation, their deflated dollars are not 
buying the things they used to buy and 
many people are not sure whether to 
spend their earnings or hang on to as much 
as they can as long as they can. 

But the family vacation is an American 
institution. It is almost a family’s 
patriotic duty to go away together during 
the summer months! Bucks County 
families are no exception when it is time 
to leave work behind, and they want to 
spend that time away from home. Child- 
ren and parents look forward to relin- 
quishing their normal routines and getting 
to know one another. 

As long as some money is available, 
families are continuing to take vacations. 
What is changing this year is the kind of 
vacation they are likely to take. Instead 
of driving hundreds of miles or flying to 
far off places, many vacationers are 
looking toward the Poconos or shore 
points along the East Coast. The trend is 
toward vacations closer to home. Vaca- 
tioners who are going far away may camp 
out rather than stay in a motel. 

The librarian who counts on her annual 
vacation will go with her family of five to 


Cape Cod but the expenses for the trip 
will be paid from rental on a vacation 
home in the mountains. The summer 
cottage is the family’s usual destination. 

Day trips are in for many families in 
°75, especially in Bucks County where 
people are thinking more and more about 
the Bicentennial Celebration and all the 
places near home they have always 
wanted to visit. The accessibility of Phila- 
delphia and New York by public trans- 
portation are being taken into considera- 
tion as families plan their itineraries. 


One Feasterville family will switch 
suburbia for the big city and their rooms 
will not cost a cent. 

Robert and Arlene Goetz usually pack 
up their car, gather their four children 
and head for the seashore once a year. 
This year they want to do something 
different — within their budget. 

The Goetzes have lived in Bucks 
County for a while — Bob is Social 
Services Director for Friends Hospital in 
Philadelphia, Arlene is ticket chairman 
for the Delaware Valley Philharmonic 
Orchestra — but though they are just a 
few miles from the city, they have never 
really taken a close look at Philadelphia. 

This is the summer, they think, their 
children, Gail, Jeffrey, Stephen and 
Robbie, might enjoy visiting Inde- 
pendence Hall and join in the city’s 
Bicentennial activities. They would like 
to visit Franklin Institute and the 
museums along the Benjamin Franklin 
Parkway together and visit the historic 
shrines near Society Hill. 

Arlene’s parents have come up with an 
idea that is even more enticing and maybe 
less expensive — swapping their Man- 
hattan apartment for the Goetz’s 
“country” house in Feasterville. 


“This isn’t really the country any- 
more,” Arlene says, “but my mother and 
father think it is, compared to New 
York.” 

Arlene and Bob were raised in New 
York. They know their suburban children 
will enjoy riding the elevator and visiting 
the incinerator in a gigantic high-rise 
apartment building. 

They will be able to take in the sights 
of New York as well as Philadelphia with 
a minimum of expenses because much of 
what they want to see is free. They look 
forward to riding on the Staten Island 
Ferry and wandering through the Central 
Park Zoo. Jeffrey, 8, Gail, 11, and Steve, 
13, want to ride to the top of the World 
Trade Center buildings, the tallest in the 
world, and visit Lincoln Center and the 
United Nations headquarters. Five-year- 
old Robbie is more likely to enjoy the 
carousel in Central Park, according to his 
mother. 


The Whalings made their big vacation 
investment a few years ago. They still use 
some of the equipment they bought for 
their first camping trip in 1965: an eleven 
foot square umbrella tent. Their first 
camping trip was made when daughter 
Sandy was six years old, David was two 
and Kenny had not yet arrived. 

“If you really want to travel, you'll 
learn how to camp,” Harold told his wife, 
Janet, in 1965. Fortunately, her initial 
reticence gave way to enthusiasm, 
because camping has been a way of life 
since then. 

The Whalings have camped on three 
continents. They have learned how to do 
it in North America, Africa and Europe 
and they have added a Volkswagen bus 
and a dining tent to the pop-up tent to 
make camping more comfortable. 

For two years the Whalings lived in 
Uganda while Harold was working for the 
Agency for International Development. 
He was helping to develop a science 
program for teacher education in East 
Africa. 

Every break in the educational regimen 
was an excuse to take off with the tent 
and a generous supply of water and food 
to see Africa. The Whalings camped their 
way to Kenya and Tanzania, sleeping 
within reach of giraffes and elephants. 
They talk about herds of hippos trooping 
past campsites near the Nile River. Their 


VW bus was picked up in Amsterdam on 
the return trip to the United States in 
1971. The bus was their home during a 
six-week tour of Europe that summer. 

Back in this country the Whalings have 
toured the West — Yellowstone National 
Park, Glacier National Park, the northern 
Rockies and the Badlands of South 
Dakota. The family enjoys wilderness 
camping most, but they say it is not 
always possible to camp in a primitive 
environment. Janet recalls the national 
parks in the West as small cities, with 
even traffic jams to cope with. 

Janet is a teacher at Newtown Friends 
School. Since she and Harold are both 
teachers, they have, with the exception of 
some scheduled summer workshops, more 
time than a lot of families to spend 
traveling. This year they have made reser- 
vations at Acadia National Park in Maine. 
They will spend some time in New 
England along the way north, since the 


park is less than 250 miles north of 
Boston along 1-95. It is also near Bar 
Harbor and a few hours away from 
Montreal, Canada. A ferry boat ride 
across the southern end of the Bay of 
Fundy will take the campers to Nova 
Scotia. 

The Whalings carry most of their food 
with them so they are not dependent on 
campground stores which are usually 
more expensive than stores at home. 

No suitcases or duffle bags are needed. 
Camping clothes are placed on shelves in 
the Microbus and one “good” outfit for 
each member of the family is hung in the 
built-in closet. The special clothes are 
reserved for occasions “when we don’t 
want to look like campers.” 

“The whole idea of camping is to keep 
it simple,” says Harold. “If you have 
good equipment and maintain it, it lasts 
forever. You can travel almost anywhere 
with minimum expenses.” 


The Goetz Family — Arlene, Jeff, Bob, Gail, Steve and Robbie — changing suburbs for the city. 
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Another family uses the camping idea 
with a variation. They camp out on a 
24-foot cabin cruiser, custom fitted with 
sleeping spaces for the entire family. Like 
the Whalings, they made their big invest- 
ment a few years ago. What’s left is more 
enjoyment than expense. This year they 
plan to take advantage of their boat more 
than ever because it has become too 
expensive to take a family of seven on 
most kinds of vacations. 

For the last few summers, Don and 
Jane Gimpel and their five children, 
Donnie, 15, Michael, 13, Mary 12, Anne, 
10, and Tricia, 9, have driven away from 
their home near Newtown on weekends, 
trailing their boat behind them. They go 
east to the shore, north to New England 
or south to the Chesapeake. They have 
decided that their favorite place is Mary- 
land, where they can dock at any one of 
hundreds of islands in the Chesapeake or 
set up camp on water in the Sassafrass 
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The Vinsons — Craig, Sherrie, Paige, Ward and Anne — the seashore is out this year. 


River or the Elk River. 

This summer they plan to pick up 
guests on land and carry them to 
Ordinary Point, an island with sandy 
beaches and shells and wild flowers. Some 
more of their friends will be camping at 
Elk Neck State Park, and they will join 
the Gimpels for swimming and fishing. 

Jane usually cooks meals like spaghetti 
or “cowboy stew” (a family favorite 
made of ground beef and potatoes). 
Mealtime is just a matter of heating 
precooked then frozen food. The Gimpels 
pack a minimum of clothes, mostly 
bathing suits, windbreakers. and jeans. 
But, like the Whalings, they bring along 
something to wear sightseeing. 

A trip to visit relatives in Ohio has 
been a tradition in the Gimpel family but 
this year that trip is being eliminated. 
Instead of several weekend trips, the 
family plans two or three extended trips 
to cut down gas expenses. Fuel to run the 
boat will be carefully regulated — not a 
lot of pleasure rides through the bay. 


No vacation along the Eastern Shore 
would be complete for the Gimpels with- 
out some sightseeing, so they expect to 
leave their idyllic vacation hideaway 
island behind them for visits to Annapolis 
and a picturesque town called St. 
Michaels for dinner in the Robert Morris 
Inn. 

Most of the time it will be enough for 
them to sit and bask in the sun, cold 
drinks in hand, while the kids, all capable 
swimmers, are off exploring or playing in 
their dinghy or fishing. They look for- 
ward to “bunkhauling”’ — exploring 
hidden creeks off the bay. 

If they go sightseeing they can come to 
their anchored home to relax, swim in 
their back yard and maybe enjoy a social 
evening with neighbors docked nearby. 
Sometimes they build a bonfire and hold 
a barbecue on some isolated island. 

The Gimpels have made a lot of friends 
through their vacations on the water, and 
are bound to meet a few from Bucks 
County this year as they do every year. 


The Vinsons are a family who realize 
the benefits of having everyone together 
for a vacation, but it is not always easy to 
have everyone free at the same time. All 
year long the family members are busy in 
community or school activities; they all 
go in different directions. Craig, 13, is in 
junior high school; he plays a bass in the 
school orchestra. Anne, 16, is in high 
school; she is always involved in some 
after-school happening like the drama 
club. Paige is an art student at Bucks 
County Community College with some 
evening classes on her schedule. Their 
mother, Sherrie, and father, Ward, are 
constantly busy. Sherrie is a teacher of 
emotionally disturbed children. She, like 
both her daughters, is an artist, more 
often than not finishing some project for 
the local historic association. Ward, a 
history professor at the community col- 
lege, is also a member of the Langhorne 
Borough Council and the borough’s plan- 
ning commission. He lectures at Rutgers 
University one night a week and is the 


community college representative to the 
Bucks County Bicentennial Committee. 
Ward takes his own vacation one week a 
year as a volunteer fireman at the Pocono 
500 but the rest of his vacation time is 
spent with the family. 


Ward will teach for one summer session 
and the girls will be counselors for the 
Bucks County YWCA day camp but the 
family will get away from commitments 
at home in day trips. 

“We used to go to the shore for a week 
or two,” says Sherrie, “But we don’t any 
more and our reasons are definitely 
financial. 

“We don’t want to spend that much 
money any more.” 

All of the day trips the Vinsons plan 
involve some kind of educational experi- 
ence — artistic or historic, to suit the 
family style. 

Winterthur Museum in Wilmington, 
Delaware is on the list. The museum in 
the DuPont family home has one of the 
most extensive collections of antiques in 
this country. The Vinsons also want to 
take the train to New York and Washing- 
ton, D.C. and visit museums there. 

“We expect to spend a lot of time in 
Philadelphia this summer,” Ward says, 
envisioning ideas he can pick up and bring 
back to Bucks County for the Bicen- 
tennial. 


A piano teacher from Penndel is 
looking forward to one of the most 
enjoyable summers she has ever had and 
she is not going far from home. It was 
Europe last summer but it will be mostly 
Pennsylvania this summer. 

“Tm going to meet a lot of old friends 
this summer,” says Gladys Roth. “They 
tell me I might not recognize them 
because they’ve put on a little weight but 
I told them we’ve all changed!” 

She is going to Reading to see a friend 
she hasn’t seen for thirty years. Another 
friend will meet her in Philadelphia for a 
lunch-time reunion. 

“Tm going to take the train to the city 
a lot and I’m going to see some good 
movies if I can find them,” says Gladys. 
She has not seen a movie for four years. 

“Life around here has gotten too 
busy,” she says. 

Gladys went to Europe last summer 
after her retirement as organist for a local 


The Bolds — Sally and 
Larry and Irish Setter Ike — 
it’s getting much too expen- 
sive. 


church. “That trip cost a lot of money 
and I’m not going to spend money like 
that again. Pve been to Europe three 
times. I guess I’ve had my allotment of 
travel abroad,” she laughs. 

Her one extended journey this year 
will be to the town where she was raised, 
Cape Charles, Virginia, near the tip of the 
peninsula between the Atlantic Ocean 
and the Chesapeake Bay. Her sister is 
living there now in the quaint town by 
the bay, complete with boardwalk but 
away from the crowded tourist areas. 


A few persons are fortunate to have 
vacations they would not plan on their 
own. A Lower Makefield couple, Sally 
and Larry Bold, will vacation in Hawaii. 
The trip is a recognition award Sally 
received for her work as a secretary. 

Sally and Larry are used to taking 
expensive vacations. They have no child- 
ren and both of their jobs in the 
computer industry are relatively secure in 
the present economic situation, but they 
say that if the trip were not paid for they 
would probably settle for a cottage near a 
New Jersey beach. They are not willing to 
go first class on their own this summer. 
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The Bolds took a winter skiing vaca- 
tion in Vermont and came home with a 
taste of high prices they’ve never experi- 
enced before. They have had a wide 
variety of vacations to compare Vermont 
to: San Francisco, Los Angeles, Phoenix, 
Las Vegas, Puerto Rico, Jamaica at a villa 
complete with maid, New England and 
New Orleans, to name a few. 

“The price of food has almost 
doubled,” Larry and Sally echo, “and 
gasoline is so expensive it’s probably 
cheaper to fly than to drive these days,” 
Sally says. 


Big family, small family, this is 
probably a year of change for a lot of 
people. The pace is slowing down as it 
never seemed that it would. Drastic 
changes are not apparent in vacation 
styles but the economy is having an 
effect. As we realize that what seemed to 
be unlimited supplies of money and 
energy can run out, vacations may change 
more in the next few years; meanwhile, 
Bucks Countians are still taking their 
traditional trip but many are adjusting to 
the economic situation and replacing 
expense with ingenuity. = 
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RESTAURANT OF THE MONTH. 


Though Hope Ridge Farms has gone through 
many changes since 1749, none ever impaired 
the flavor of its pre-Revolutionary atmosphere. 
For intimacy, choose The Tavern, where fine 
spirits and the piano tunes of Scott Reeves 
combine to make dining a rare pleasure. Or dine 
on the Veranda, overlooking spacious lawns 
that provide a feast for the eye while one’s 
palate is treated to the special entrees prepared 
each day, accompanied by fresh vegetables and 
a large.garden salad. The Lounge, inside the Old 
Barn, has walls covered by the nude oils of Tom 
Galbraith, soft lights, hanging flower baskets 
and music conducive to conversation. If a bit of 
city night-life transported to the country is 
what you're after, try January’s, for dancing to 
stereophonic sound under kaleidoscopic 
lighting. 


NEW JERSEY 


Lambertville House, Bridge St., Lambertville, 
N.J. (609) 397-0202. 162-year-oldinn with 
delightful atmosphere. Dine here in. candlelight 
setting. Hot, homemade bread served daily. Our 
own famous Lambertville House salad dressing. 
Open 11:30 A.M. seven days a week. Dinners 
from $3.75 to $11.50 with dinner specials 
Tuesday and Thursday at $4.25. Banquet 
facilities. 

River’s Edge, Lambertville, N.J. at the New 
Hope Bridge, (609) 397-0897. Dining on the 
Delaware in a choice of incomparable settings — 
The River Room, The Garden or The Club. The 
view vies with the superb menu featuring: 
prime rib, stuffed lobster, sweetbreads and 
special dessert menu. Luncheon to 3 P.M., 
($2-$5), Dinner to 11 P.M. ($6-$12). Dancing 
nightly. Tuesday eve — join the single set. 
Reservations. Jackets on weekends. Closed 
Monday. 


The Swan Hotel, 43 South Main St., 
Lambertville, N.J. (609) 397-3552. 
Unquestionably one of the Delaware Valley’s 
most beautiful turn-of-the-century bars. 
Its back street elegance and superb art 
collection create an ambiance found only in the 
pubs of London and Dublin. Open daily except 
Sunday, 4 P.M. ’til 2 A.M. featuring excellent 
drinks and pub sandwiches. Jack Gill on the 
piano — Saturdays. 


—____ PENNSYLVANIA. $ 
BUCKS COUNTY 


Benetz Inn, 1030 N.W. End Blvd., Quakertown 
(Rt. 309 two miles north of town) 536-6315. A 
family-run restaurant that captures a feeling of 
Old World warmth with its atmosphere, service 
and food. If you like German cooking, order 
sauerbraten and spaetzles, but also recom- 
mended is the roast duckling a l’orange. Buffet 
luncheon Thurs., buffet dinner Sat. at 5:30. L 
— ($1.25 - $4.25); D — ($4 - $10). Weekend 
reservations advised. 


Boswell’s Restaurant, Rte. 202, Buckingham. 
794-7959. Dine in a congenial colonial atmos- 
phere on such fine eatables as Duck or 
Flounder stuffed with Crabmeat. Lunch 
platters & sandwiches from $1.95. Dinner 
platters $3.95 - $7.50. Children’s Menu. 


Brugger’s Pipersville Inn, Rtes. 413 & 611, 
Pipersville. 766-8540. Country dining in the 
fine old Bucks County Tradition, serving such 
dishes as Pie-Eyed Shrimp (Shrimp in beer 
batter), Roast Duckling, Crabmeat au Gratin. 
Children’s Menu. Cocktails served. 


Chez Odette, S. River Road, New Hope. 
862-2432, 2773. The restaurant was once a 
barge stop on the Delaware Canal and is now a 
unique country “bistro.” The French cuisine 
includes Steak au Poivre, Trout stuffed with 
Escargot, Crepes stuffed with crabmeat or 
chicken. Features a daily gourmet luncheon 
buffet at $3.75. Cocktails served. Lunch 12-3, 
Dinner 6-10:30. 


The Copper Door North, Rte. 611, Warrington. 
DI-3-2552. Creative menus for outstanding 
food and drink, in a comfortable atmosphere, 
include such specialties as Steak Soup, Seafood 
Feast Stregato, freshly baked bread and Choco- 
late Mousse Pie. Drinks are giant-sized and 
delicious, whether you order a “Do-It- 
Yourself” Martini, a Mocha Mixer or a Gin 
Jardiniere topped with crisp vegetables. Dinners 
include soup, salad, bread, potato or Linguine 
in a choice of special sauces from $4.95 to 
$9.50. Daily specials featuring such dishes as 
Surf, Turf & Barnyard — Filet, Lobster Tails & 
Bar-B-Qued Ribs — are $6.95. 


Golden Pheasant, Route 32 (15 mi. north of 
New Hope on River Rd.), Erwinna. 294-9595, 
6902. The mellow-Victorian atmosphere of this 
old inn on the Canal serves as the perfect 
inspiration for a relaxed, aristocratic meal. You 
may begin with Escargots and proceed to 
pheasant from their own smoke oven, steak 
Diane or Duckling. Dining in the Greenhouse is 
especially pleasant. Wine & Cocktails of course. 
Dinner 6-11, Sunday from 4 ($5.75 - $9.50) 
Closed Monday. Bar open 5-2. Reservations 
required. 


Goodnoe, Farm Dairy Bar, Rts. 413 & 532, 
Newtown. 968-3875. 19 years of excellent food 
for family enjoyment. Our own top quality 
home-made ice cream & pies. Phone orders for 
take-out pies. Breakfast from 6 a.m. daily, 
Lunch from 11 a.m. Restaurant closes at 11 
p.m. Open *til midnight Fri. & Sat. 


The Inn at Hope Ridge Farms, Aquetong Road, 
Solebury. 862-5959. Fresh vegetables and 
Gourmet cooking enhance everchanging menu 
at Hope Ridge Farms. A late dinner house open 
from 7 p.m. until midnight and a Champagne 
breakfast is served on weekends from 1 a.m. til 
4 a.m. — try the Pancakes Marnier with fresh 
fruit. 

INN FLIGHT Restaurants & Cocktail Lounges, 
Abington, Colmar, Feasterville & Warrington, 
are designed to absolutely meet your dining out 
demands — service, atmosphere and location 
with special features in QUALITY and PRICE! 


Gountry—— 
Dining 

PANORAMA’S GUIDE 

TO 


EPICUREAN APPETITES 


968-3875 


LUNCHEON e DINNER 
HOMEMADE ICE CREAM & PIES 


RTS. 413 & 532 NEWTOWN 


Lunch, Dinner, Cocktails 


THE 
(OFFER 
DOOR. 


GLENSIDE 


WARRINGTON 


Open Daily 11 A.M. to 2:00 A.M. 
Sunday 4 to 10 


OUR 51st YEAR AT 


BRUGGER’S 
PIPERSVILLE 


INN 


Still the same but a little more expensive 


LUNCH DAILY 12:00 to 2:30 


DINNER 5:00 to 10:00 
SUNDAYS DINING FROM 1:00 to 9:00 


766-8540 
CLOSED MONDAYS 


{coumar 

è ABINGTON 
{WARRINGTON 
° FEASTERVILLE 


BUDGET PRICES 
FIRST CLASS FLIGHT 


Inn Flight 


RESTAURANT/COCKTAILS 


A Charming 
Country Place 
to Dine 


NG 
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LUNCHEON 
11:30 to 3:30 
everyday 
DINNER 
5:30 to 10:00 
Mon. thru Sat. 
Sun. 1 to 9 
For reservations, 


call: 794-7035 


Between New Hope 


and Doylestown 


on Route 202 


a 
Sf unehesrs Dinners 
Banquets* Weddings Private Parties 


Wines ® Cocktail Bar 
OPEN SUNDAY 2 TO 7 


598-7469 Rts. 413 & 232 


Wrightstown 


RESTAURANT 


Tues., Wed., 
Thurs., Fri. 
11:00 to 2:30 
5:00 to 8:00 
Sat. 11:00 to 8:30 
Sunday Dinners 
12:30 to 7:30 
Closed Monday 


Route 263 — Buckingham, 


794 — 7959 


La Bonne Auberge, Village 2, New Hope. 
862-2462. Where everything is special — Potage 
Cressonniere, Rack of Lamb Arlesienne. Lunch 
$1.95 - $5.95. Dinner $8 - $12. Luncheon 
12-2:30, Dinner 7-10. Music. Cocktails served. 
Reservations preferred. 


Logan Inn, Ferry & Main Streets at the Cannon, 
New Hope. 862-5134. Enjoy the comfort of an 
old country inn which has provided food, drink 
and lodging since 1727... New Hope’s oldest 
building. Open 11:30 a.m. ’til 2:00 a.m. Reser- 
vations requested. 


Old Anchor Inn, Routes 413 & 232, Wrights- 
town. 598-7469. Good old-fashioned American 
food in a country setting. Cocktails served. 
Lunch a la carte from $1.25. Dinner a la carte 
from $4.95. Closed Monday. 


Purple Plum, The Yard, Lahaska. 794-7035. 
Old Country atmosphere with each dish a 
specialty. Cocktails served. Lunch $1.95 - $6. 
Dinner $5 - $9. Children’s portions. 


Stone Manor House — Rt. 413-202, Bucking- 
ham, Pa. 794-7883. Small, intimate old inn — 
Continental Cuisine & Cocktails served amidst 
old stone walls, Fireplace and crystal chande- 
liers. Dinner from $5.00. Open 5:00 P.M. 
Closed Monday. 


Tom Moore’s, Route 202, 2 mi. south of New 
Hope. 862 5900 or 5901. It’s handsome — with 
fireplaces, stained glass and Victorian head- 
board at the back of bar — and old — over 230 
years. Mon., “The classic buffet,” Wed., 
“Turfman’s Night” @ $7.95. Open every 
evening. Reservations. 


Water Wheel Inn, (1 mile north of Rts. 611 & 
313), Doylestown, Pa. 345-9900. Unusual 
recipes reflecting the past are served in historic 
John Dyer’s Mill of 1714 where water-powered 
grindstones milled grain into flour for Washing- 
ton’s troops. Open daily from 11 A.M. serving 
the finest victuals, spirits and malt liquors. 
SPECIAL FEATURE: Sunday HUNT BREAK- 
FAST to 3 P.M. followed by Sunday Dinners. 
Also reservations for parties, banquets, recep- 
tions and meetings. Luncheon from $1.95, 
Dinners from $4.95. Home-made pastries. 
Under new management with chefs Bill and 
Garry Waldie. 


LL 


SURROUNDING AREAS___ 


21 West, 21 W. Highland Ave., Chestnut Hill 
(CH-2-8005). Chestnut Hill chic enjoy this 
restaurant with the lightness and intimacy of a 
Provencal inn. Omelettes are special at lunch, 
and a good selection of continental dinners 
fills out the evening offering. Diners have a 
choice of the Garden Room, the Swan Lounge 
with piano bar, or the new Meissen Room. 
Piano music Tues.-Sat. L—11-3 ($1.50-$3.50); 
D—5:30-10 Mon.-Thurs., until 11 Fri. & Sat., 
3-8:30 Sun. ($4.95-$9.95). Reservations 
necessary Fri. & Sat. eves. 
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A restaurant in the country. 


Verret, 


Quakertown. Pa. 2155366315 


Water Wheel Inn 


DOYLESTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY 


On Old Easton Road 
1 Mile North of Rts. 611 & 313 & Cross Keys 
Just beyond the Airport. 


call 345-9900 


Three rooms, 
J se 
no waiting. 
One of the most charming things about 
Mary Fretz’s 21 West Restaurant is that 
it’s really three restaurants. There’s the 
bright and airy Garden Room, the more 
casual Swan Room, and the pleasantly 
formal Meissen Room — so-named be- 
cause it’s a showcase for Mary’s collection 
of fine Meissen china. At lunch and dinner, 
all three rooms serve 21 West's special 
brand of continental cuisine a la Fretz. On 
weekends, the Swan Room is generally 
reserved for pre- and post-prandial imbib- 
ing around the lively piano bar. But other 
than this, you can take your pick: Garden 
Room, Swan Room, Meissen Room. And 
three out of three isn’t bad. In fact, it’s 
excellent. 


Mary P. Fretz’s Bhin 


21 West Highland Ave., 
Chestnut Hill CH 2-8005 
Member Chestnut Hill Development Group 
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create a 
country look 
with our 
PATCHWORK & PRIMITIVE 
e Miniatures 
e Toy Creations 
e Antiques 


e Decorative Crafts 
e Dolls 


Tues. thru Sat. 10 till 5 
348-9885 


e 
© 326 West Butler Pike(Rt.202)¢ 
New Britain,Pa. 


S MAIN ST. HY 3-3144 
DAILY 9-9 » SUN, 10-6 
Party Trays Freezer Orders Hors D’Oeuvres Prime Beef 


SAT. AND SUN. 1 P.M. - 5 P.M. 
OTHER BY APPOINTMENT 


THE FRED CLARK 
MUSEUM & GALLERY 


ART & SCULPTURE 
Aquetong Road 
Carversville, Pa. 18913 
(North of New Hope, Pa.) 
ANSWERING SERVICE 
(215) OL-9-0894 


FRED CLARK, JR. 


(215) 297-5919 
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VACATION TIME 


SOCIAL LIFE of Bucks County, in 
the past, differed in many respects from 
the present, but there is a charm in calling 
it up. The world over, especially in rural 
communities, the recreations of a people, 
outside the domestic circle, are neces- 
sarily limited. Because of increased facili- 
ties for going abroad, young and old rely 
less on home for their amusements and 
pleasures, and, as applied to Doylestown 
for instance, they more frequently came 
here fifty years ago than at the present 
day. 

* k * 

“WHEN I WAS a young man we 
didn’t have vacations,” said a well-known 
business man who operates a large Bucks 
County manufacturing business. This 
Rambler has had quite a few memorable 
vacations, the most enjoyable being the 
trips to Madison, Wisconsin, to visit with 
my daughter and her family. Last August 
my good wife and I flew to Madison 
where my friends helped make my 80th 
birthday one to remember. 

* k k 

ONE-DAY trips were real vacation 
breathers years ago. For instance, a day at 
Willow Grove Park, where you were 
thrilled by the music of John Philip 
Sousa, Arthur Pryor and other famous 
musical organizations. A trip to the Dela- 
ware Water Gap, the Philadelphia Zoo, 
Forest Park in Chalfont; Menlo Park in 
Perkasie, Zieber’s Park in West Point 
(Montgomery County) or a day or two in 
Atlantic City! 

* Ok k 

A HARVEST HOME celebration, of 
more than ordinary pretentions, was held 
in Doylestown on Thursday, August 17, 
1836, according to some old notes writ- 
ten by my father for publication in a 
book. The ceremonies were initiated the 


Russell 
Thomas 


afternoon before by the arrival of the 
Union Fencibles from Philadelphia, under 
the command of Captain Robert M. Lee. 
They were met by the Doylestown Grays, 
accompanied by the Bethlehem Band. 
The band gave a concert in the Court- 
house in the evening, with songs in 
English and German. The following morn- 
ing all houses and public dwellings in 
Doylestown were decorated. There were 
addresses and a military drill was pre- 
sented, followed by dinner at a local 


tavern. 
* k * 


THE ERA of picnics in Bucks County 
started in 1847. A reporter for a Doyles- 
town Newspaper gives an elaborate 
account of a picnic held in Harvey’s 
Grove, Doylestown, August 6, 1847. 
Wrote the reporter, in part as follows: 

“The crowd of vehicles came from all 
points of the compass — dust flying, 
horses reeking, ribbons fluttering and 
happy hearts beating... .From the city, 
from Norristown, Bethlehem and every 
village along the Delaware and town and 
borough of midland Bucks... .Action 
started on a spacious dancing floor — the 
waving and undulating of wreaths and 
gauzes and flounces, the glittering of 
sapphires, of bracelets, of strings of pearl, 
diamonds and emeralds, breastpins and 
cameos, garlands and buckles, silks, lawns 
and cambrics, laces vainly aiming to hide 
all alabaster underneath them, and em- 
broidery creeping zig-zag mazes like 
gamble electricity in the cloud. 

“A long table, canopied by the um- 
brageous boughs, presented a delectable 
spectacle to the undinnered multitude; 
and, when the signal came, most ample 
devotion was paid to the delicious colla- 
tion. There was beef and tongue, ham and 
bacon, thrown in by way of substantial 


props amid the more fanciful and less 
stable viands. There was lemonade with 
mid-winter coldness, and ice cream with a 
chill not unworthy of the Arctic circle, 
and a flavor that would credit the Tropic 
of Capricorn. 

“Then came night and the grove 
turned into a Champs Elyses. But before 
the meridian, as some child of song has 
dubbed it, the noon of night came on, the 
threaders of the mazy dance had van- 
ished, the lights were gone, the last neigh 
of the steed and footfall on the leafy turf, 
ceased to be heard.” 

x ok k 

ONE OF the features of the Doyles- 
town picnics of 1840-50, was that of the 
committee paying the entire expense, and 
they who attended were guests in reality, 
coming by card invitation. Similar social 
events were held in neighboring counties, 
but the ones in Doylestown were con- 
sidered to be the most enjoyable. The last 
picnic at Doylestown before the Civil 
War, was held September 5, 1860. 

k k k 

WITH VERY efficient travel agencies 
in Bucks County, many of our residents 
plan ahead for air travel world-wide, to 
vacation points which are becoming more 
popular every year. However, there is a 
great deal to see on one-day trips in 
Bucks. The historical importance of the 
central part of the county is highlighted 
by Washington Crossing State Park, the 
scene of the most important events in the 
American Revolution. Here near the 
point of embarkation the only exact copy 
of the famous painting, “Washington 
Crossing the Delaware,” is displayed in 
the Memorial Building. New Hope is still 
a great art center with antique shops 
galore. Doylestown and the world-famous 
Mercer Museum are musts for summer 
vacationers. Lower Bucks County has 
many interesting places: the home of 
William Penn, Friends Meeting at Fallsing- 
ton. Newtown, Morrisville and Yardley 
also offer historic attractions galore. 

IN THE 1970’s, Bucks County will 
continue to be one of the fastest-growing 
areas in the United States. This fact, plus 
its national fame for scenic beauty and its 
celebrated residents, attracts national and 
even international interest. 

E * # 

THERE IS no finer place than Bucks 

County for one-day vacation jaunts! a 
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Inn at Hope Ridge‘Farms 


A Late 
Dinner House 


Serving from 
7 p.m. until Midnight 


CHAMPAGNE BREAKFAST 


1 a.m. until 4 a.m. weekends 


Scott Reeves at the Piano Nightly 


January's at Hope Ridge Farms 


A Stereophonic Discotheque 
Dancing under Kaleidoscopic Lighting 7 ‘til 2 nightly 
Cocktail Hour 1-6 daily 
(Turn left at “The Guild” coming out of New Hope on Rte. 202) 
862-5959 = Aquetong Road outside of New Hope 


Grand opening AR ing & eorye Inn 


Newly renovated 250-year-old inn, with pegged wood floors, roaring 
fireplaces, flickering candles, and a hand carved antique bar, overlooking 
the Delaware. 

Colonial American food with just a touch of Olde England, at prices that 
would have pleased William Penn. 

SALAD BAR ¢ DRAUGHT ENGLISH BEER ¢ EXTENSIVE WINE LIST 


+ PUB LUNCHES 
e CANDLELIT DINNERS 
e INTIMATE LATE SUPPERS 
e HEARTY COCKTAILS 
Open 7 days a week 
102-110 Radcliffe Street, Bristol 
Reservations: 788-5536 
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NEW LIBRARY BOOK SHOP 


33 South State St. 
Newtown, Pa. 


ZL 
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Monday - Saturday 
10:00 a.m. - 5:30 p.m. 


Also Friday evenings 


7:00 - 9:00 p.m. 


for Special Orders Call 
968-2131 
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DAYTRIPPING 


by James E. Burns 


In 1694 a religious mystic, Johannes 
Kelpius, settled in a cave along Wissahickon 
Creek. He said in a letter that foxes burrowed 
in the rocks nearby and by 1706 the name 
Roxborough was in common use. 

Today, the name describes a section of 
northwest Philadelphia that is better known for 
tadio and television towers than for foxes. 
Although much has changed since Johannes’ 
time, foxes can still be found, along with deer, 
rabbits, racoons, possums, and skunks at the 
Schuylkill Valley Nature Center in upper 
Roxborough. 

The Center is located on 360 acres of 
former farmland near the Montgomery County 
border. Much more than a wildlife preserve, or 
a bird sanctuary, or a place where urban 
dwellers can regain contact with their natural 
environment, the center is an educational insti- 
tution dedicated to helping everyone gain a 
greater understanding of both the natural and 
man-made environments. 

Approximately nine miles from City Hall, it 
is located on Hagy’s Mill’ Road near Port Royal 
Avenue. Schuylkill Valley Nature Center has 
been administered by a non-profit corporation 
since it was founded in 1965. Though small in 
comparison to other nature areas in Bucks 
County, six miles of foot trails wind through 
fields, thickets and woodlands. 

Bearing colorful names like Gray Fox Loop 
and the Towhee Trail, they travel past three 
ponds and along spring-fed streams flowing 
towards the Schuylkill River. Most of the trails 
are self-guiding. 

The center maintains a full-time staff of five 
teacher-naturalists who work with volunteers 
and naturalist trainees. They provide an abun- 
dance of environmental programs for families, 
school classes, teachers, organized groups and 
industrialists. 

Human activity at the center is head- 
quartered on a ridge which separates two 


ravines and divides the property. An inter- 
pretive education building houses a museum, 
library, classrooms and a natural history store. 

In 1974 over 40,000 people visited 
Schuylkill Valley. Over 10,000 of them were 
school-age children, eighty percent of whom 
came from inner city. 

Carol Wood, a teacher-naturalist at the 
center takes a special interest in those children. 
A native of the relative wilderness in Centre 
County, Pennsylvania, she knows better than 
most people, the need for creating environ- 
mental awareness in urban population. 

“Nature is totally alien to some city 
people,” she said. “Some kids come out here 
and they think they’re in the middle of 
nowhere—the wilderness. Some of them have 
never been to a natural area before. They even 
expect lions and tigers.” 

“One little girl found out I live here,” Ms. 
Wood continued, “and she wanted to know 
where I got my food.” 

When children visit the center on field trips 
it is usually in groups of thirty or less. Upon 
arriving at the center a teacher-naturalist takes 
charge and gives them a 15-minute intro- 
duction. The topic for the group is selected by 
the regular teacher and normally ties in with 
the school work. 

On the trails there is one teacher-naturalist 
for each 10-15 pupils. Using the discovery 
approach, they try to draw on the youngster’s 
built-in curiosity. 

“We love to take elementary kids down to 
the small pond and give them strainers,” noted 
Carol Wood. “They’re really intrigued by the 
tadpoles, waterbugs and other little things.” 

Water for drinking is often another area of 
discovery. Water comes from a well at the 
center and when some kids taste it they don’t 
like it. They’re used to the chemical taste of the 
treated city water. 

The concept that is stressed to all visitors to 


the nature center is ecology. Often confused 
with pollution, ecology is really the interaction 
of living things with their non-living environ- 
ment, and interaction which changes as its parts 
do. With the dull roar of the Schuylkill express- 
way in the background, that interaction is 
highly visible in the natural surroundings of the 
nature center. 


Programs utilized by the staff can vary with 
the age or interest of any group. A program for 
pre-schoolers and elementary students may be 
called, “Where are the animals?”. For a group 
of sixth graders the same topic becomes, “Who 
eats who?”, and for high school students 
“Biological Pyramids.” 

Follow-up sessions after group visits are 
often held by the teaching staff in students’ 
schools or neighborhoods in an effort to 
reinforce learning and extend it into the every- 
day environment. 

In the summer of 1973 a farm program 
specifically designed for children was begun on 
farmland adjacent to the center. 

A naturalist summed up its purpose quite 
simply by saying, “We show kids where their 
food comes from.” 

Although the programs at the farm are 
available only to groups of children, the center 
does rent plots of ground on the tract to 
organic gardeners. Now, in its third summer, 
the gardening project has been expanded from 
150-400 plots. The only stipulation is that no 
chemical fertilizers or pesticides may be used. 

Teaching methods at the farm are similar to 
those used at the center. Children are given a 
hay ride to the farmhouse and a chance to 
discover the fascinating world of barns, animals 
and machinery of food productions. 

“Any teacher can bring a class here,” 
encourages Ms. Wood, “but with 10 or 12 
thousand kids a year there’s more demand than 
the staff can handle.” 

There are currently several programs at 
Schuylkill Valley aimed toward training more 
teachers to be better qualified in environmental 
education. One such program will be held later 
this summer. 

In August, Temple University in coopera- 
tion with the Wissahickon Valley Watershed 
Association, will sponsor a workshop in conser- 
vation of natural resources for teachers. The 
18-day course, carrying three graduate credits, 
will provide elementary and secondary school 
teachers with the latest information on the 
state of water, land, and atmospheric resources. 

Another program this summer is the ecology 
workshop for teachers run in conjunction with 
the Pennsylvania State University Ogontz 
Campus. It will place special emphasis on 
relating ecological concepts in both urban and 
suburban situations. 

A year-round naturalist training program is 
operated by the center itself. Its purpose is to 
give college students, graduates and other adults 
a brief but complete immersion into various 
aspects of natural interpretation. 

Trainees work a 5-day, 40-hour week, the 
same as required by the full time staff. They 
gain experience teaching classes of school 


children as well as adults, design educational 
and promotional material, and learn concepts 
of land management. Other areas of involve- 
ment include bird banding, photography, and 
work on insect, plant and wildlife collections. 

Two, 10-week training sessions are held, in 
the spring and fall, and a 13=week session is 
held during the summer. Participants in the 
program live at the center in a furnished 
apartment which is only å short walk from the 
interpretive education building. No fees are 
charged for the training and, needless to say, 
the program is popular. Already over thirty 
people have applied for the four trainee 
positions that will be open this fall. 

Perhaps the most popular of the many 
activities at Schuylkill Valley is the ‘‘Spider’s 
Web” series. These are family programs, 
presented on weekends, with emphasis on 
urban natural history and ecology. 

The program’s name is derived from the 
similarity between the spider’s web, where each 
strand is dependent upon another, and the 
interaction of living things with their environ- 
ment. Topics range from wildflowers and useful 
plants to recycling. 

Facilities are in the planning and con- 
structing stages for blind visitors to the center. 
Included will be a bird line to allow the blind 
person to hear and differentiate bird calls, and a 
sound system which will accompany the blind 
naturalist on the trails, explaining the flowers 
and history of the environment. The trails will 
be paved for the convenience of wheelchair 
movement along the paths. Many of the 
facilities for the blind will be finished this 
summer. 


Financial support for Schuylkill Valley is 
received from membership fees, donations, and 
program fees. A variety of memberships are 
available: individual ($10), student ($5), family 
($15), organizational ($25) and industrial 
($500). 

Members are entitled to numerous benefits 
such as free admission ($1 charge for adults and 
50¢ charge for children unless a member), guest 
privileges, a subscription to the “Cardinal’s 
Quill,” the center’s newsletter, a 50% discount 
at the natural history store, and use of the 
library. 

The center is open to the public from 9:00 
a.m. to 5:00 p.m. Monday through Friday and 
on Sunday from 1:00 p.m. to 5:00 p.m. 

While the fourth largest city in the United 
States may be a surprising place to learn how 
nature works, Bucks County remains an excel- 
lent way to enjoy the outdoors in still other 
ways. 

Two relatively new state parks, Tyler in 
Lower Bucks and Nockamixon in Upper Bucks, 
have added 6800 acres of parkland in the 
county. 

Tyler State Park’s 1711 acres were opened 
to the public last year. Picnic facilities and trails 
for bicycling, hiking and horseback riding are 
only a few of the activities that make the park 
an attractive escape from everyday tedium. 

It is located a few miles west of Newtown 
on PA. Rt. #332 between Swamp Road and 


PA. Rt. # 232. 

The land comprising the park was at one 
time the country estate of Mr. & Mrs. George 
Tyler. A visit is almost a trip through time to 
another era. Many farmhouses, some of them 
occupied by park personnel, remain from the 
days when 22 families (each with separate 
homes and properties), worked on the estate. 
Several of the buildings date back to the 
pre-revolutionary 1700's. 

They provide a picturesque background for 
those who traverse former country lanes 
through thick woods and open fields or the 
Tyler’s one-time private road along the scenic, 
but polluted, Neshaminy Creek. 

Hikers can wander trails that lead to a 
covered bridge near the park’s northern 
boundary or they can take the back way to 
adjacent Bucks County Community College on 
the creek’s east bank. 

At the college, the Tyler’s mansion is now 
Tyler Hall. Built from local stone, the lavish 
mansion sits on high cliffs overlooking the 
Neshaminy and its valley. It gives ample 
evidence of the wealth that enabled the Tylers 
to raise one of the finest herds of Ayrshire 
dairy cattle in the United States. 

Those surrounding lands are now dotted by 
hundreds of picnic tables and barbeque grills. 
Frisbees, balls, and kites fly over the fields that 
once fed Tyler livestock. 

In addition to ample parking and modern 
sanitation facilities, the State Department of 
Environmental Resources has also built two 
unique playgrounds on the east side of the 
creek. Both feature miniature barns and real 
farm equipment in which youngsters may climb 
and play. 

Also on the east bank is a bicycle rental 
concession open on weekends, and on the west 
bank is a self-guiding nature trail. 

Still more is planned for Tyler in the future. 
Scheduled for construction is an additional 8.5 
miles of bike trails, a foot bridge over the 
Neshaminy and improved access to the covered 
bridge. Also planned is a canoe rental con- 
cession. 

Nockamixon State Park is situated 5 miles 
from Quakertown just east of PA. Rt. #313 
between PA. Rt. #563 and Ridge Road. 

Largely uncompleted, the park’s 5121 acres 
center on a 1,450 acre lake created by a 
man-made earth and rock dam. The lake is over 
6% miles long and has approximately 20 miles 
of shore line. 

It has been stocked by the Pennsylvania 
Fish Commission with Walleye, Pike, Bass, 
Muskelunge and Channel Catfish. Boats with up 
to 10 H.P. motors are allowed. 

Hunting at the park is permitted from the 
opening of archery season in the fall through 
March 31 in accordance with the rules of the 
State Game Commission. 

Although most of the facilities proposed for 
the park when the project was begun in the mid 
sixties are incomplete, some permanent 
facilities have been finished. They include the 
visitor’s center on Rt. #563, several miles of 
day-use access roads and a fishing pier. 
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Among temporary facilities now in use are 
three boat launching ramps and nearby parking 
areas. 

If present plans become a reality, Nocka- 
mixon will one day add a swimming pool 
complex, bike trails, a rental concession, picnic 
areas and a 500-boat marina to its list of 
recreational resources. 

Additional information can be gained by 
calling: 

Schuylkill Valley Nature Center 482-7300 

Tyler State Park 968-2021 

Nockamixon State Park 257-3646 s 


E i eE a aa 
Arts & Crafts Lovers 


Our county is so full of natural beauty that 
it seems like a painting come to life in the 
summertime. With this kind of distinctive 
atmosphere, it is only fitting that we should 
have a long tradition in the arts — well-known 
throughout the United States. For many years, 
the beauty of Bucks has attracted artists, 
writers and craftsmen not only to paint, write 
about and create the aura of the county but 
also to make her rural countryside their home. 

Summer in Bucks County hosts a plethora 
of events related to the arts. Many of them can 
be found in our section “What’s Happening?” 
in the back of this issue. Notable among the 
places to go both in the county and nearby are: 
a very different craft fair, a festival in the 
Dutch country, a village fair, a famous music 
festival, an outstanding art exhibit, and a 
world-renowned summer theatre. 


KUTZTOWN FOLK FESTIVAL 
through July 5 

A short drive (about 45 minutes from 
Central Bucks) to the Amish country will gain 
you about ten pounds of unwanted weight but 
you will love every minute of it! Authenic 
Pennsylvania Dutch cooking surrounds the 
visitor, from Funnel Cakes, to homemade 
lemonade and birch beer, to corn on the cob, to 
an ox roast, to the best fried potatoes this side 
of heaven. 

Plan a whole day for the Festival and take 
the children. Special events are staged just for 
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DAYTRIPPING continued 


them on the Festival Commons along with the 
traditional hay wagon where they can climb 
and throw hay and straw at each other all day if 
they like. 

But it’s not all food and play — it’s a 
demonstration of the crafts of the thrifty 
Pennsylvania Dutch who live by their adage, 
“Waste not, want not.” In times of recession it 
is an eye-opener to see how these ingenious 
people “mach mit nix” (get by on nothing). 

There will be a daily demonstration by a 
country butcher on how to use all parts of a pig 
for different pork cuts, sausage, scrapple and 
delicacies. The Leibenspergers will boil soap 
and the Kistlers will make apple-butter while 
Beulah Diel will show how plentiful summer 
vegetables and fruits can be preserved for 
winter months (remember the grasshopper and 
the ant?). There are sauerkraut makers, butter 
churners and corn meal mush parties, plus lots 
of fruits and baked goods in the Farmer’s 
Market for you to take home. 

Distinctive crafts at the Festival range from 
dried apple-head dolls and painted eggs to 
candle dipping and pewter making, braided 
rugs, toleware, woodcarving, weaving and 
tinsmithing. 

All this goes along with the Amish pageant- 
ty, big stage shows, dancing contests and a 
country auction. Don’t miss it even if you have 
to diet for the rest of July. = 


DOYLESTOWN’S 15th ANNUAL VILLAGE 
FAIR - June 14 

The Junior Women’s Club of Doylestown 
sponsors this annual event for the benefit of 
Doylestown Hospital. Located at the War 
Memorial Field in Doylestown, the one-day 
event is one of our favorites. Added attractions 
to this year’s fair will be a “Tailgate Flea 
Market” and a horse show. 

The theme, “Village Fair Salutes the Stars 
and Stripes,” will run throughout the fair, and 
there will be games, food, amusements and 
articles of every description for sale. 

The morning of the Fair begins with a 
pancake breakfast from 7 a.m. to 11 a.m. but 
the Fair is officially open at 10 a.m. During the 
entire day, events are scheduled to include 
everyone’s interests from a pet parade to a 
peanut drop from an airplane over the field. 
The proceeds of the Village Fair and other 


pre-Fair events are for the emergency- 
ambulatory ward in the new Doylestown 
Hospital. a 


BLUEBERRY FESTIVAL — July 12 

The creative ladies who put together one of 
the best craft shops in the area will be here to 
welcome you, in long dresses and bonnets, to 
their Blueberry Festival at Blueberry Manor on 
Route 202 in New Britain. Pack a picnic lunch 
and plan to spend the day observing craftsmen 
from all over Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
demonstrate their wares. There will be a silver- 
smith, a blacksmith, china painting, batiks, rug 
hooking, pottery, slate art and watercolor 
portraits painted while you wait. 


And thats not all! You can buy fresh 
blueberries, blueberry jam, blueberry soap and 
blueberry ice cream! 

The Festival will take place in Blueberry 
Manor’s “back yard” which is a spacious one, 
and after spending the day “at home” with the 
gracious ladies of “Blueberry” you can enjoy a 
twilight sing-a-long to the accompaniment of 
the strains of a banjo. a 


ART EXHIBIT — June 19 through July 6 
(Mon. thru Sat. 10-4, Sun. 1-4) 

This one is a real gem! All the paintings by 
Edward Willis Redfield (1869-1965) are being 
assembled and hung by the Newman Galleries 
of Philadelphia for a very special exhibit at 
Holicong Junior High School, to benefit the 
Bucks County Conservancy. This is the last 
time these paintings will all be together. 

For those of you who don’t know — 
Edward W. Redfield was a landscape painter of 
note who lived on an island farm in Center 
Bridge. He studied painting at the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts before going to Paris to 
attend the Academie Julien. 

Redfield’s distinctive technique was perhaps 
due to the fact that he insisted on finishing 
each composition in a single day and always 
doing a painting on the spot — no matter what 
the weather. It has been said that “This means 
of working wet in wet inbued his work with a 
freshness and vigor that combined the best 
observation of Monet with the ruggedness of 
Van Gogh.” 

The complete history of Edward Willis 
Redfield will be available to you in the catalog 
of his paintings at the Conservancy’s exhibit at 
the Holicong Junior High School, on Holicong 
Road one mile north of Buckingham just off of 
Route 202. 

The admission of $2.00 for adults, $1.00 for 
senior citizens and students and 50¢ for 
children will benefit the projects of the Bucks 
County Conservancy so that the artists, writers 
and craftspeople of the future will still have the 
natural beauty of Bucks as an inspiration. C.C. 


For Drama 
and Music Lovers 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY MUSIC FESTIVAL — 
June 27 through August 17 

For music buffs, the enchanting sounds that 
echo through the Delaware Valley on summer 
nights are likely to be those wafted on the 
breeze by the Temple University Music Festival 
concerts. 

Performed in its acoustically fine Festival 
Theatre adjacent to Temple’s Ambler campus, 
which can seat 3,000 music lovers, are some of 
the finest summer concerts in the nation. 

This season, which runs from June 27 
through August 17, is no exception, judging by 
the announced highlights. 

The Pittsburgh Symphony and its Musical 
Director, William Steinberg, are beginning their 
sixth resident season. The Gala Opening 


Concert on Friday, June 27, at 8:30 p.m., stars 
Leontyne Price, the great dramatic soprano, in 
her first appearance with a major American 
summer music festival in several years, with 
Pavle Despalj conducting. 

On June 28 a star-studded cast of soloists 
and double mixed chorus of 500 adults and 100 
children will perform Mahler’s Symphony No. 8 
for the first time in the Philadelphia area since 
1933. The Mendelssohn Club Chorus forms the 
core of the adult chorus; the children are drawn 
from 12 elementary schools in Philadelphia. 
The eminent soloists will be Phyllis Curtin, 
soprano 1, Glynn Page, soprano 2, Edith Evans, 
alto 1, Josepha Gayer, alto 2, Seth McCoy, 
tenor, Evans Clough, bartione, and Ezio 
Flagello, bass. The performance will be con- 
ducted by Robert Page, longtime director of 
the Mendelssohn Club, who was recently named 
Director of Carnegie-Mellon University’s Music 
Department. 

“An Opera Gala” featuring Ingrid Bjoner, 
soprano, and John Alexander, lyric tenor, will 
be the musical fare on Saturday evening, July 


requested artists here and abroad, will present a 
program of operatic favorites under the 
direction of Thomas Michalak. 

Beverly Sills, the coloratura charmer of 
operatic and TV audiences, whose long and 
distinguished career was capped this past season 
by her long-overdue debut at the Metropolitan 
Opera in a specially mounted “Siege of 
Corinth,” returns to Ambler to captivate her 
audience on July 11. The orchestra will be under 
the baton of Sergiu Commissiona. (Festival- 
goers will remember for a long time the night 
Miss Sills was at Ambler during torrential rains. 
Because of the floods, she had to be rescued 
from her hotel room and brought to the 
Festival Theatre by the local fire department’s 
cherry picker! The good-natured opera diva 
wasn’t fazed at all — smiling as usual, she 
presented the outstanding pyrotechnics for 
which she is famous.) 

A full-length, completely staged production 
of “Il Trovatore” is the vehicle for July 10 and 
12; the production will star the well-known 
husband-and-wife team of the opera world, 
Sandra Warfield, mezzo-soprano, and James 
McCracken, tenor, with Clarice Carson, 


soprano, and Cornell MacNeil, bass, in the other 
leading roles. Flora Contino, a frequent favorite 
at the Festival, will conduct; Barbara Karp, of 
the New York City and Pittsburgh Opera 
Companies, will direct. 

Another highly popular husband-and- 
wife team, soprano Evelyn Lear and baritone 
Thomas Stewart, will present a romantic evening 
of Viennese operetta favorites on Saturday, 
July 19, under the baton of Franz Allers, 
outstanding conductor of the musical theatre. 

Tedd Joselson, pianist, leads the distin- 
guished roster of instrumentalists for the 1975 
Festival season. His performance with the 
Pittsburgh Symphony will be July 18 under the 
baton of Donald Johannos, associate conductor 
of the orchestra. Other soloists to be heard are 
Byron Janis (July 26) with Ado DeWaart 
conducting; John Browning (July 31), William 
Steinberg conducting; and Andre Watts (August 
lst), with Leon Fleisher, conductor. Violinists 
scheduled include Franco Gulli (July 25), Ado 
DeWaart conducting; and Miriam Fried (August 
2) with William Steinberg conducting. 

A special concert on July 24 presents a host 
of outstanding instrumentalists, well-known to 
audiences everywhere but of special appeal to 
Delaware Valley audiences because of their ties 
to local colleges and music schools. Called “The 
Double Concerto Marathon,” it will feature 
pianists Natalie Hinderas and Alexander Fiorillo 
in a Bach selection; Helen Kwalwasser, violin, 
and Michael Haran, cello, in a Brahms composi- 
tion; and Eugene List, piano, and Carroll Glenn, 
violin, in a newly-discovered work by 
Mendelssohn. 


The Festival also offers many programs in 
the pops and jazz fields, featuring popular 
soloists and groups, as well as dance concerts, 
free twilight garden concerts, and exhibits in 
the Sculpture Garden. 

For tickets and season brochure informa- 
tion, the number to call is (215) CE 5-4600. 
The Festival can be reached from Route 309, 
Butler Pike and Exit 26 of the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike. 

Special discounts are available to groups and 
industries, but probably the best bargain of all is 
a membership in the Festival at $15., which 
entitles the holder to attend daytime rehearsals 
of many of the performances, which would cost 
much more at regular prices. These member- 
ships are very popular with people who can’t 
get to the evening concerts, and provide a 
lovely way to spend a day in the pleasant 
surroundings at Ambler, as well as needed 
financial support for the Festival. For music 
buffs they are particularly interesting because 
they provide an opportunity to see and hear a 
performance take shape, and a chance to 
analyze, along with the conductor, the pitfalls 
of a particular musical composition. G.W. = 


BUCKS COUNTY PLAYHOUSE - 
through August 

The summer theatre scene for the Bucks 
County Playhouse in New Hope is electric, 
entertaining and professional. Exciting 
schedules and a highly distinguished resident 


June 


acting company will help to continue a 35-year 
tradition of excellence for the regional theatre. 

The 463-seat Playhouse will inaugurate 
“Summer 1975” with Frank Loesser’s ““Guys 
and Dolls,” and “The Sunshine Boys” by Neil 
Simon in June. Theatre-goers in July will be 
entertained by Bob Randall’s “6 Rms Riv Vu” 
and “Finishing Touches” by Jean Kerr. 
“Sleuth” and a musical (to be announced by 
Theatrix, Inc.) will be in the spotlight in 
August. 

The resident acting company includes Tony 
Award nominee Danny Meehan who portrayed 
Eddie Ryan in “Funny Girl.” He has done over 
100 plays and musicals on and off broadway, 
including the well known “Cabaret” and “Do- 
Re-Mi.” 

Maryin Brasch comes to the Playhouse from 
daytime television serials. She has played in 
“Search for Tomorrow,” “Secret Storm,” 
“Edge of Night,” and “Another World.” She 
was also cast in “Tolstoy,” “Three Penny 
Opera” and “She Loves Me” on the New York 
Stage. 

Scot Stewart has a musical background, 
with “The King and I,” “South Pacific,” and 
“On a Clear Day” to his credits. The Playhouse 
will be a change of scenery to this actor who 
has recently been working nightclubs in San 
Francisco and Las Vegas. 

One of the actors in the resident company is 
making a return visit to perform at the 
Playhouse after many years. Sydnee Devitt 
comes back to New Hope after traveling with a 
national company in “Promises, Promises.” 

With diversified backgrounds and talents, 
the company comes complete this summer with 
Nico Broccio, an opera singer who has traveled 
with the New York Philharmonic. He per- 
formed in the World Premiere of Francis 
Poulenc’s “Sept Repons de Tenebres” at the 
Lincoln Center in New York City. 

Probably known most widely to T.V. com- 
mercial views as the man whose hair flys off at 
the first swish of Binaca breath spray, Wil 
Albert joins the Playhouse. A graduate of the 
American Theatre Wing, Wil Albert most re- 
cently played the part of the old rabbi in 
“Fiddler on The Roof” on broadway. 


The theatre season productions are pre- 
sented Tuesday through Saturday at 8:30 p.m. 
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Children’s programs (to be announced at a 
later date) will be presented July 3 and 18, and 
August 1, 15 and 29 at 11:00 a.m. and 1:00 
p-m. 

For ticket information call or write the 
Bucks County Playhouse, P.O. Box #313, New 
Hope, Pa. 18938 (215-862-2041). The Box 
Office is open from 10:00 a.m. to 10:00 p.m. 
seven days a week. 

Professionalism is the key word this summer 
on the premises of the Playhouse. The 36th 
annual season has possibilities of being the 
grandest entertainment center in the county. 

P.H.B. a 


WONDERFUL WEEKENDS 
IN THE COUNTRY 


There are lots and lots of lodging places in 
Bucks County — if that’s all you want. And 
then there are what we Bucks Countians so 
smugly call “Country Inns.” These are the 
places where you go to really get away from it 
all. They are mainly frequented by visitors to 
Bucks but WHY should the non-natives have all 
the fun? Imagine leaving the kids and the 
animals and the house and garden in someone 
else’s care and going only a few miles down the 
road for some personal pampering. 


1740 HOUSE 

For your first amour or second honeymoon 
the 1740 House is the only place to go. The 
romantic atmosphere is unrivaled for two 
people who want to be alone, together. There 
are no telephones or televisions in the rooms. 
No piano bar — in fact no bar at all — so you 
have to bring your own supplies, but the 
kitchen is happy to donate glasses and ice 
cubes. There is a swimming pool within a 
stone’s throw of the river, and row boats and 
canoes are supplied for the more energetic who 
don’t wish to wander the towpath on foot. 
Every room has a river view with a terrace or 
balcony and king-size beds along with lovely 
country furniture. Some time before you are 
ready to retire to your room, your bed is 
turned down by unseen hands — just like 
Mother used to do — and the air conditioner is 
adjusted to just the right setting. 

The 1740 House is owned by Harry Nessler 
who is the perfect host for your weekend in the 
country, (reservations must be for two nights 
on weekends) and it is easy to find on the 
upper part of River Road in the sleepy village 
of Lumberville. Your room rate will include a 
buffet breakfast and Mr. Nessler suggests dinner 
at the inn instead of fighting the Saturday 
evening crowds elsewhere — the food is said to 
be superb. Until recently, only the guests of 
1740 were privileged to dine at the inn but 
now, an advance reservation will allow occa- 
sional non-guests the same sumptuous fare. 


THE BLACK BASS 

Another romantic spot on the Delaware in 
Lumberville. Although the Black Bass is primar- 
ily for eating and drinking there are six rooms 
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colonial 
vacations: 


DID 
THEY 
EXIST? 


by Anne Shultes 


If the household goods of today’s 
middle class family were put in a 
museum, a visitor to the exhibit 200 
years from now would see a massive 
display of recreational gear. By compari- 
son, the relics of 20th century occupa- 
tions — say, a pocket calculator — would 
seem insignificant. It would look as if 
people in our era had nothing but play. 

Today it is just as easy to come to the 
conclusion that our 18th century forebears 
did nothing but work. Museums are 
stocked with the tools they used to clear 
the land, build homes, farm the fields and 
ply their trades. But few indeed are the 
artifacts of their leisure. 

Contemporary accounts of their lives 
are also sparse. Few early diaries have 


survived, and of |these, fewer have been 
printed. Information usually comes from 
a later time and is corrupted by surmise 
and by stories that have been decorated 
in the telling. 

It appears that although the people of 
the colonial era did not spend all their 
time in toil, many of their amusements 
were closely bound up with their labor. 
As soon as the region was moderately 
settled — by 1720 in Bucks County — 
necessary chores were seen as a good 
excuse for a party. They called it a frolic. 

Word might go out that a family was 
about to clear a field. Neighbors would 
come with axes, adzes, grubbing hoes. 
Together they would fell trees, cut 
saplings, burn off debris and have races 
rolling logs away. Afterward there would 
be an evening of feasting and drinking, 
the laden table a tribute to women who 
knew how to feed several dozen guests on 
home-grown groceries cooked over a fire. 
Later there was dancing for those who 
still had the energy. 

Each summer brought cooperative 
house and barn raisings, followed by 
housewarmings on the spot. Then came 
the frolics of harvest, at which produce 
was gathered, corn husked, grain flailed. 
Women who were handy with the sickle 
and scythe could get out of the kitchen 
awhile and join in the competition to see 
who could cut the fastest swath through a 
ripe field. At one 1741 Solebury frolic, 
20 bushels of wheat were levelled in less 
than a day! 


The German groups were also known 
for their rich fruit preserves, which pro- 
vided more occasions for harvest-time 
frolic. To make apple butter, they 
brought barrels of cider to an outdoor 
fire and dumped it into cauldrons which 
were suspended by chains from sapling 
trestles overhead. As the cider slowly 
boiled down, men stood by to replenish 
it. Other people peeled and pared apples, 
tossing them into the hot liquid. 

When the cider was reduced by half 
and the mixture spluttered thickly, con- 
stant stirring became necessary. At this 
point most of the group drifted indoors 
to eat and drink, and to dance on floors 
freshly sanded for the purpose. The 
housewife was supposed to trace pretty 
designs in the sand for guests to admire 
before dancing them away. During the 
evening, young couples eager for a few 
minutes alone would volunteer to go out 
and take a turn at the crank which stirred 
a long paddle through the still-simmering 
apple butter until it was finished. 

The same families would get together 
at butchering time to help kill the hogs 
and make the many kinds of sausages that 
were traditional in their culture. 

Another popular combination of work 
and play was the semi-regular trip to 
market. Thanks to the most fertile soil in 
the colonies and abundant fish and game, 
most local families soon had surplus to 
trade. Bucks County was served by the 
weekly market at Bristol and the Wednes- 
day and Saturday markets at Philadel- 


phia. At first on horseback down forest 
trails, goods stuffed in panniers strapped 
on behind the saddles, and then later 
driving wagons down dirt roads, farmers 
and trappers trundled their wares to 
market. They would not only do 
business, but also have a chance to 
socialize with a greater variety of people 
than they could see anywhere else. In 
1765 somebody noted that 300 wagons 
had come to Philadelphia on an ordinary 
market day. 

Both cities also held two-and three-day 
market fairs in spring and fall, and these 
attracted all sorts, including indentured 
servants and slaves. Blacks were allowed 
to attend the last day of each fair, and 
celebrated what they called a jubilee. At 
fairs a riotous atmosphere always pre- 
vailed, and gambling, drinking and 
thievery were common. Dust clouds hung 
over the streets, raised by athletic con- 
tests, chases after greased pigs and horse 
races which seemed to break out spontan- 
eously. Dance halls were noisy with 
people jigging to the hornpipe, romping 
through Virginia reels and doing a square 
dance called huggin’ snug. 

The marketplace brand of fun was one 
reason a jail was among the first buildings 
at Bristol, and the town’s burgesses 
denounced the fairs in 1773 for “the 
debauchery, idleness and drunkenness 
consequent on the meeting of the lowest 
class of people together. . .” 

Only the occasions of marriage, birth 
and death brought people of both sexes 
together without the excuse of work or 
trade. Weddings were very festive and 
sometimes lasted several days, especially 
when guests came from a distance by 
foot, horse or farm wagon. The marriage 
ceremony itself must have seemed but an 
interlude in the marathon feasting and 
drinking which were punctuated with 
wild sports. 

Birth celebrations, while tamer, also 
meant wines and cordials would flow 
freely. As for funerals, a visitor named 
Gottlieb Mittelberger who came over in 
1750 wrote disapprovingly of one at 
which the guests sloshed away sorrow in 
generous draughts of rum punch spiced 
with juniper berries. 

Men did not have to wait for frolics, 
market days or milestones of life in order 
to get together for society and amuse- 
ment. For them, there were the taverns 


which set up as fast as the forests went 
down, every few miles along the main 
roads and waterways. A taste for home- 
brew beer (folk medicine) gave way to 
brawnier thirst for strong cider, metheglin 
— herbed mead and water — rum and 
whiskey. Several years before the revolu- 
tion, disapproving Quakers were refusing 
to sell grain to distillers. 

The tavern here, as in England, was 
not just a place to drink. It was a male 
social club. You could pick up the mail, 
read the papers, talk politics and some- 
times hear inflammatory speeches. You 
might play at whist or backgammon, 
depending on the company. For a smoke, 
long-stemmed clay pipes called church- 
wardens were available in a box nailed to 
the wall. You snapped off an inch of stem 
to get a fresh mouthpiece, and returned it 
to the box when you were finished. 

Auction sales, called vendus, were 
often held off the porches of taverns, and 
these, like other gatherings of the time, 
would turn into noisy sprees. As early as 
1724 the Wrightstown Friends Meeting 
went on record stating, “There should 
not be any rum or strong liquor given or 
offered by the cryer (auctioneer) or any 
other person in the time of the sale.” 

By 1740, the county had 30 licensed 
taverns. Although farmers from up- 
country stopped by while driving animals 
to market, and travellers used them as 
inns, most customers were from the 
neighborhood and local specialties 
developed. Chalfont’s tavern became fam- 
ous for cockfighting. The one at 
Warminster, kept by Thomas Beans, was a 
resort of sportsmen. Imitating city 
gentry, they laid out a race track and ran 
horse races which drew crowds of men 
and boys. Foot races and hand wrestling 
and occasional impulsive displays of 
marksmanship also made things lively. At 
the Black Bear and White Bear in 
Northampton, political firebrands held 
forth and militiamen could be seen get- 
ting in the spirit of a muster. 

Women, who could not resort to 
taverns except to stop off while travel- 
ling, used domestic chores as an excuse to 
get together. Quilting bees apparently 
were enough fun that even a woman who 
sewed every day would attend one 
regularly. The diary of Mrs. Aaron 
Paxson, a busy Buckingham seamstress, 
shows that one week she made a bonnet 
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on Monday, another on Tuesday, a pair 
of trousers on Wednesday and a jacket on 
Friday. Thursday was her day off at a 
quilting. 

The fancy sewing orders in Mrs. 
Paxson’s diary — gowns, dress suits and 
the big silk calabash bonnets that pro- 
tected upswept hairdos — indicates the 
more elaborate social life that came to 
Bucks County towns as the 18th century 
progressed. Imitation of London fashion 
became an absorbing hobby for both men 
and women. 

This prosperous time, beginning about 
1735, is known as the golden age. The 
early one-room frame houses were ex- 
panded, and the beautifully proportioned 
houses of pointed stone which are at a 
premium today were designed and crafted 
with an eye to gracious living and enter- 
taining. At mid-century, John Wells of 
Solebury could often be seen going about 
in his plush riding chair. Another county 
resident, Lawrence Crowden, was one of 
eight people in the whole province who 
owned a luxurious four-wheel riding car- 
riage. 

Stage wagons began running between 
Burlington and Amboy, N.J. in 1752, 
accessible via the Bristol ferry. Three-day 
stage coach service between Philadelphia 
and New York began in 1756. As trans- 
portation quickly grew available and not 
too uncomfortable — in 1765 one line 
advertised fast “flying machines” with 
springs under the seats — visits to friends 
and relatives at a distance suddenly were 
feasible. 

A taste for intellectual pastimes 
became common among the upper middle 
classes. William Satterthwaite, who taught 
Greek and Latin in England and then in 
Philadelphia before moving up to teach 
the company school at Durham Furnace 
in the 1740’s, never seemed to lack 
companions who also enjoyed dabbling in 
poetry and philosophy. He later became a 
surveyor and recorded his work habits in 
a poem he wrote while supposedly sur- 
veying public lands with John Watson: 

The sun peeps o’er the highest tree, 

Ere we have sipped our punch and tea. 

So time rolls on from day to day, 

That it’s noon before we can survey. 

Other members of Satterthwaite and 
Watson’s circle were James Pella, termed 
by Ben Franklin “a walking library”; 


continued on page 43 
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“Horse Talk, 


N 


by Mac Cone 


LONGEING THE HORSE AND RIDER 


In the previous article concerned with 
longeing horses, the methods of teaching 
the horse proper balance on the longe line 
were discussed. Teaching the horse proper 
balance can be combined with yet an- 
other important goal in riding; namely, 
the development of a secure and inde- 
pendent seat of the rider, and the devel- 
opment of the proper use of the rider’s 
legs. Removal of the reins from the rider’s 
hands automatically forces the rider to 
find the proper leg position, and balance 
in the saddle. 

The only necessary equipment change 
necessary for longeing the horse and rider 
is the substitution of the rider’s saddle for 
the surcingle. Once. again, care must be 
taken to insure that the side reins are not 
too restrictive; side reins of approxi- 
mately normal rein length should suffice. 
In addition, if the horse to be longed is 
untrained to the longe, or if he is a bit 
fresh, he should be worked without the 
rider until he understands the rudiments 


of longeing, and settles down. 

Longeing the horse and rider should 
begin at the walk. From the beginning, 
care should be taken that the rider takes 
up the proper position: the eyes should 
be up, the shoulders back, the arms may 
either hang down naturally from the 
shoulders, or be folded across the chest, 
the back should be straight, but not rigid, 
and the lower leg should rest on the 
horse’s sides just behind the girth with 
the knee and thigh maintaining light 
contact with the saddle. 

Once the horse and rider have become 
acquainted with their new situation, work 
at the trot and canter may proceed. To 
keep his balance, the rider may be re- 
quired to lean to the inside considerably 
more than might have been originally 
anticipated. Work on the longe with a 
rider proceeds with the same goals in 
mind for the horse at the walk, trot, and 
canter; namely, that he move forward 
freely with a steady rhythm, with his 


hindquarters well up under him. The only 
difference with longeing the horse and 
rider is that the rider’s legs replace the 
longe whip as an aid in encouraging the 
horse to move forward. 

The rider maintains pace at the walk 
by squeezing periodically with whatever 
leg pressure is required to maintain an 
active walk. At the trot however, the 
rider maintains rhythm and forward mo- 
tion by squeezing with his legs each time 
during the post he is sitting in the saddle. 
The amount of pressure applied is deter- 
mined by the requirements of the desired 
trot rhythm. The rider’s post is an impor- 
tant pace regulator, and the posting 
thythm should be precise and consistent 
with the horse’s trotting rhythm. At the 
posting trot, the rider should be inclined 
a bit forward of the more or less vertical 
posture assumed at the walk. Exercises at 
the trot should include work over cava- 
letti. 

Work at the canter on the longe is 
invaluable to the rider because it teaches 
the rider pace control of his horse pri- 
marily through the use of his seat and 
legs, thereby reducing the importance of 
the rider’s hands which are often over 
used. To ask for the canter, the rider 
should sit deep in the saddle, move his 
outside leg back, and squeeze with both 
legs. Once the proper lead is achieved, the 
rider should relax, and sit in much the 
same position as at the walk. Rider 
concentration should focus on proper 
position in the saddle, and on pace 
maintenance resulting from his seat and 
legs. For example, a sluggish horse may 
require more leg and a deeper seat than 
that required by a horse that is a little 
quick. 


Working the horse and rider on the 
longe can accomplish in a single workout 
two important goals of a properly bal- 
anced horse, and a rider with a secure seat 
that is independent of his hands. Rider 
leg usage is improved by virtue of the fact 
that his legs must take the place of the 
longe whip. And since only the person 
longeing the horse and rider has any 
control over the horse’s mouth, the rider 
is forced to find new and better means 
for pace and rhythm control while riding. 
These related benefits make longeing 
horses and riders an invaluable aid in 
riding and training horses. s 
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Many sponge fishermen migrated to 
Tarpon Springs from Key West in the 
1900’s. Finding conditions in the nearby 
waters of the Gulf of Mexico favorable 


TRAVEL ADDICTS for their work, they soon had 500 more 


by Gerry Wallerstein 


Some people just don’t feel they’ve 
had a vacation unless they’ve been to a 
totally foreign place! 

If you’re one, but a look at your bank 
balance has ruled out any thought of that 
planned trip to the Orient, the South 
Seas, or more esoteric places, don’t be 
down in the dumps. Here are some places 
where an authentically foreign and/or 
exotic flavor can be captured with a more 
modest outlay of funds. 

Had you planned to go to Japan and 
Hong Kong? Try SAN FRANCISCO in- 
stead, which has a very large Oriental 
population and a Chinatown (complete 
with Temples and phone booths shaped 
like pagodas) that will make you feel as 
though you actually are in the Orient. 
Stay at the modern and attractive Myako 
Hotel, where one of the quaint offerings 
is a Japanese-style bath in each guest 
bathroom, to use at your own option 
instead of the regular tub and shower 
(but you'll have to provide your own 
helper to pour the bath water over you!). 

Excellent Chinese and Japanese restau- 
rants abound in San Francisco, and the 
Japanese Trade Center adjoining the 
Myako has interesting stores featuring 
Oriental merchandise of all descriptions, 
including art galleries where you can 
purchase beautiful paintings, prints and 
objets d'art. (I succumbed to several 
wood block prints, exquisite in their 
simplicity.) 

The harbor, the de Young Museum 
with its collection of Asian art, Cameron 
House, the Historical Society, and Nihon- 
machi (Japantown), where you'll find 
tearooms, tempura bars, restaurants and 
shops, are all places you'll want to visit, 
along with others you'll add to the list 
yourself. 

Were you headed for Greece? Go to 
TARPON SPRINGS, FLA. where you'll 
swear you've entered Zorba’s world. All 
the old charm of Hellenic culture and 
tradition thrives in this small town where 
the age-old Greek skills of sponge fisher- 
men are kept a tight secret, passed on 
solely from father to son. 


join them from Greece who brought 
along strong cultural ties. 

Picturesque Greek spongeing boats line 
the docks along the Anclote River and 
give an authentic flavor to Dodecanese 
Boulevard, the town’s waterfront street. 
At Spongeorama, a commercial attraction 
that informs and entertains, you can trace 
Greek spongeing through dioramas and a 
film, see a live demonstration of Greek 
spongeing techniques, and take a boat 
trip down the Anclote River. 

Other interesting attractions are the 
St. Nicholas Greek Orthodox Church 
with its interesting and ornate interior, 
and a collection of 10 symbolic paintings 
by George Inness, Jr. exhibited at the 
Universalist Church. 

Picnicking, fishing, boating and swim- 
ming are available at Fred H. Howard 
Park, A. L. Anderson Park, and the 
Sunset Beach recreation area. 

And as you listen to the bouzoukia 
music, or eat souvlaki at the Plaka Res- 
taurant, or drink rhetsina at Zorba’s, 
you'll be convinced you're in Greece! 

Did you have your heart set on back- 
packing in the mountains of New Zea- 
land? Go to Canada’s YUKON TERRI- 
TORY and travel the Chilkoot Trail 
followed by men of all nations who came 
lusting for gold in 1898. (No, you don’t 
have to be a mountain goat and you'll be 
able to brag a little about travelling the 
man-killing trail to the Klondike!) 

No need to let on that the Trail has 
been cleared and marked; the toughest 
streams are bridged; there are dry, com- 
fortable overnight cabins at strategic 
points along the way; your “back- 
breaking pack” was really only about 20 
pounds; and the “fabulous riches” you 
were after were a wealth of scenic beauty 
and a summer vacation of rugged adven- 
ture in one of Canada’s last remaining 
wilderness areas! 

The Trail actually starts at Dyea, nine 
miles north of Skagway, Alaska, and 
begins one of the steepest climbs first, 
then levels off to an easier pace. 

All along the way you'll find decaying 
remains of the original Gold Rush of ’98, 
and your 3,739-foot climb will take you 


past legendary spots like Canyon City and 
Sheep Camp, to The Summit, where you 
can feast your eyes on fastastic scenery as 
far as the eye can see—like sitting on top 
of the world. 

On your way down you'll pass Crater 
Lake, Deep Lake, and Lindeman City, 
where thousands of prospectors once 
caroused, drank and gambled; today it is 
little more than a ghost town. 

Eventually you join the White Pass 
railway line, and the final six miles to 
Bennett, British Columbia, are easy walk- 
ing along the railroad right-of-way. At 
Bennett you can stop for a break at the 
White Pass restaurant where you can 
enjoy a sandwich and coffee before 
boarding the train into Carcross. There 
you'll see the Tutshi (pronounced Too- 
shy), one of the last remaining Yukon 
tiverboats, and The Dutchess, a tiny 
locomotive saved from the post-Gold 
Rush era. Farther on is Whitehorse, capi- 
tal of the Yukon on the original 1898 
trail. 

The Chilkoot Trail is still a rugged 
walk, enough to challenge the hardiest 
walkers, but it is kept in excellent shape 
for anyone who is reasonably stout of 
wind and limb. 

Equipment you'll need: 

food for three days 
warm sleeping bag 

good leather footwear 
warm clothing 

extra socks 

light raingear 

camera and binoculars 
hunting knife or hatchet 

For further information, contact the 
Department of Travel and Information, 
P.O. Box 2703, Whitehorse, Yukon, Can- 
ada; or Department of Travel Industry, 
Victoria, B.C., Canada. 

You say you really wanted to go to 
Denmark? Waiting for you is SOLVANG, 
CALIFORNIA. Founded by Danes in 
1912, this little city has small-town Dan- 
ish architecture, Danish is spoken in the 
streets, and Scandinavian food is offered 
everywhere—including those tasty Danish 
sandwiches, to be found at Bit O’ 
Denmark! 

You can stay at the King Frederik, the 
Royal Copenhagen or Svendsgaard’s 
Lodge, and for an interesting experience 
try eating at the Danish Inn—it’s a wind- 
mill! Ballard’s has great veal Oskar, and 


the pastries at Birkholm’s Danish Bakery 
and Coffee Shop will blow both your 
mind and your diet! 


Shops carry a variety of Scandinavian 
merchandise and souvenirs, but commer- 
cialism is kept within bounds and the 
streets and gardens are among the tidiest 
you'll see anywhere in our nation. 

Want to make believe you’re in Swit- 
zerland? Try STOWE, VERMONT, where 
the mountain summer is as pleasurable as 
the skiing season. My favorite place is the 
Lodge at Smuggler’s Notch (what a great 
name!)—attractive and countrified, it has 
a beautiful, heated pool overlooking gor- 
geous scenery and gardens, and the dining 
room features French cuisine and wines 
that can compete with many a so-called 
gourmet restaurant. 

Nearby is Mt. Mansfield, which you 
can climb in a family-sized gondola cable 
car, or in your own car up the Scenic 
Auto Road (expert drivers wanted here!). 
The cable cars operate from mid-June to 
mid-October and there is an attractive 
restaurant at the summit as well as a 
cafeteria at the Base Station. 

The Auto Road is four miles of scenic 
splendor on a well-kept gravel mountain 
road. At the summit, the visibility aver- 
ages 50 to 70 miles, and the road is open 
daily from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m., mid-June to 
mid-October. Needless to say, your car 
should be in good condition! Admission 
is charged for either the cable car or the 
Auto Road. 

The town of Stowe has excellent 
facilities, including attractive shops where 
you can buy quality merchandise at 
relatively uninflated prices, and there is a 
nearby summer theatre as well as golf at a 
private 18-hole championship course, ten- 
nis on professional courts, fishing in 
sparkling mountain streams. Best of all, 
the green, manicured-looking valleys of 
Vermont make it easy to believe you’re in 
Switzerland! 

You're an historic buff and garden 
lover who planned on England in sum- 
mer? Satisfy both your interests in 
EDENTON, N.C. 

The climate may be somewhat warmer 
here than in England, but that won’t 
really matter. This quiet, charming small 
town hidden away in a little bay on 
Albemarle Sound, about 60 miles south 
of Norfolk, can be a shock to the 
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uninitiated. Here the residents don’t fight 
the “War Between the States”—the one 
they’re interested in is the Revolutionary 
War! (That’s how old the town is!) 

Here are quiet streets and peaceful 
vistas combined with a large number of 
beautiful old homes. Over 35 Edenton 
buildings dating from the 18th and 19th 
century are still in use, including the 
Georgian courthouse built in 1767, and 
the Chowan County jail, built in 1788 
and modernized in 1820. The latter is 
America’s oldest working jail. 

Old homes—Colonial, Georgian, gam- 
brel-roofed, even Victorian—are found all 
over town. Some sit close to the narrow, 
tree-shaded streets; others are surrounded 
by acres of well-tended lawn. 

The pace is leisurely—people don’t 
hurry and cars move slowly. Back before 
the Revolution, Edenton was a small but 
busy seaport, but after a canal was built 
through the Great Dismal Swamp Eden- 
ton’s importance as a port was ended and 
its 1830’s boom petered out. 

Since then the town has quietly held 
its own, and its citizens, whose forebears 
played active roles in the Revolution, are 
so highly conscious of its historic beauty 
and importance they enforce “historic 
zoning.” A number of historic pre- 
Revolutionary houses are publicly owned 
and the local history association conducts 
tours daily except Monday. 


Although some say the town is most 
spectacular in April when its flowering 
trees and shrubs bloom in profusion, 
residents say it’s even more beautiful in 
August when the crape myrtle blossoms 
everywhere. 

In the 1850’s a visitor to Edenton 
commented in an article, “These quaint 
streets and deserted wharfs might be 
deemed superfluous to those who think a 
town without commerce is dead and 
dishonored. But to one thoroughly dis- 
gusted with the haste and hubbub of large 
cities, there is an air of blest repose, of 
good humored languor hanging around 
these old lawns that is positively enchant- 
ing.” 

Nothing has changed to make a liar of 
him—go refresh your weariness in 
Edenton! 

Still not satisfied? Use your own imag- 
ination, ingenuity and research to make 
your recession vacation your best ever! = 
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Mrs. Carla Coutts, Executive Editor 
Dear Mrs. Coutts: 

Having just read “The Dean of Ameri- 
can Seedsmen” in the April issue of 
Panorama, I hasten to commend your 
journalistic talents and the expertise with 
which you treated a most interesting 
subject. In discussing this article with 
members of my family, I was amazed to 
learn that as a child, my wife visited 
Fordhook Farms with her father, a grad- 
uate horticulturist, during the early 30’s. 
She recalls many details of that visit and 
as a result of your article is looking 
forward to an early return visit. 

Numerous other articles throughout 
the magazine proved extremely interest- 
ing to us here in the heart of the 
Pennsylvania Dutch country. Perhaps we 
can entice you to visit this area in search 
of material that we believe would prove 


B r 1 C k | 1 n of interest apa readers. 


. 5 Richard C. Roeder 
America’s Newest Sports Car r Co. 
Mohnton, Pa. 
The Bricklin Safety Vehicle. ED. NOTE: PANORAMA is planning a 
visit to the Pennsylvania Dutch country 
You'll think it’s ahead of its time. in the near future as part of our PANO- 
We think it’s about time. RAMA TRAVELS series. 
Standard equipment includes: paket 
351 V-8 engine, automatic transmission, Gerry Wallerstein, Editor 


Dear Mrs. Wallerstein, 

I would like to renew my subscription 
for three years. I do enjoy the magazine 
but I have one complaint, and that is, 
that I get my copy in the middle of the 
month. 


At that late date the calendar of events 
5 = does me no good because half of the 
events are. over and it is not enough time 


to make arrangements for the remaining 
Im p srt a r Sa ae events. Could I please receive my copy 

earlier or could you publish the next 
month’s events along with the current 


145 Easton Rd. (U.S. 611) HORSHAM, PA. 19044 month’s events. 


Thank you, 
Caine LAS Anna Marie Monaghan 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Air Conditioning, Tinted glass, 
AM-FM Stereo Radio, Radial Tires, 
Mag Wheels and Tilt Steering Wheel. 
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ED. NOTE: We can appreciate the frus- 
tration that late arrival of our magazine 
causes. The magazine is now under new 
management and we have instituted sev- | R.C.Warneré&& Associates 
eral changes to correct the problem. First, | 348-2012 
we have changed printers and our new 
printer is better geared to have our 
magazines ready on time. Second, we are 
attempting to hold very strictly to our 
editorial and advertising deadlines so that 
our printer gets the master copy prompt- 
ly. (You'd be surprised how difficult that 
can be!) ings n 
We believe the situation was very < ioe SSS damay; 
much improved for the May issue: the A M 


magazines were mailed to our subscribers 
UCKS COUNTY RADIO wm 


on Monday, April 28. If it took longer 
than three days to get to you, you must 
sii MORE LOCAL NEWS 
SER ` «Wee! MORE LOCAL SPORTS 
Sk, MORE LOCAL FEATURES 


blame your Postal Service! However, we 
are endeavoring to keep moving up the 
mailing date so that no matter how long 
your magazine is delayed in transit, it will MORE MUSIC Ce MORE OF EVERYTHING 
still arrive in time. YOU WANT TO HEAR! 
The problem with listing overlapping Become a part of the growing number of 

months in our calendar is that many Bucks Countians tuning in and turning on... 

oups are not able to give us the infor- è 
pea we need in time for our deadline, WBUX The Voice of Bucks County 
which is the Ist of the month preceding 
date of issue. However, as more groups 
become accustomed to getting their 
material to us earlier, we will attempt to 
overlap issues. Meantime, our thanks for 


Sr aoe and interest in PANO- o 


oe we DOUBLE e Exotic Plants 


e Distinctive Terrariums 
amount of $2.00 for a subscription to 


Š ; e Fresh Cut Flowers 
BUCKS COUNTY PANORAMA for six Hours 10-6 


months. D AIRY Closed Tuesday 


I have enjoyed reading your magazine B AR (Next to the Gearge Sciot) 
in the Doctor’s office. I will be moving to 


JOIN OUR GARDEN PARTY 


e Complete Garden Center 
e Fine Giftware... 


Dear Sir, 
Enclosed you will find a check in the 


Bucks County next year. I really love this 
area of Pennsylvania. 
Thank you, 


Donna Wasser 
Souderton, Pa. 
* k k 
Sirs: 

Enclosed herewith is my check of this 
date for $9.00 for continuing of our 
subscription for two years. 

We really enjoy so much the magazine 
and have shared our copy with others. 

Sincerely, 


Margaret B. Sale 
Drexel Hill, Pa. 2 


“Don’t apologize! 
It’s a guilty 
conscience 

that answers 

when no questions 
are asked.” 


Steaks = Hamburgers 
Pizza = Ice Cream 
Oven Baked Grinders 


Open daily 7 A.M. to 10 P.M. 


Breakfast to 11 A.M. 


Rt. 202 West of Chalfont, Pa. 


On the Liberty Trail 
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5915 EMILIE ROAD (AT GREEN LANE) 
LEVITTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 19057 
© PAINTS 
WALLPAPERS 


ART SUPPLIES 
PICTURE FRAMING 


PHONE: 946-6630 


COMPLETE LINE OF 
ARTISTS MATERIALS 


* Choose from 20,000 Items 

* Commercial ¢ Drafting è Fine Arts 
© Chart Tapes è Letraset 

e Layout Visual Pads è Rice Paper 
è Silk Screen Process Supplies 

© Paper - Pads - Mats 

è Pantone Papers - Overlays 

e Oil - Water - Acrylic Colors 


e 
Call or write for our catalog 
Mail & phone orders filled 
same day 


TEASEL 


Come see 
Handwork by 
Local craftsmen. . . 
some just 
beautiful . . 


. some 


just unique. 


Come enjoy. 


TEASEL CRAFT 
EXCHANGE 


28 E. Oakland Avenue 


Doylestown, Pa. 345-9288 


Tues. thru Sat. 10 to 5 


DAYTRIPPING continued from page 29 


available on the second floor of the inn. Four 
of the rooms open onto balconies and all of 
them are furnished in antique Victoriana. There 
are washstands in the rooms to make up for the 
lone bathroom down the hall but who cares, it’s 
the atmosphere that counts. A continental 
breakfast is waiting for you in the morning at 
your door to perhaps eat on the balcony. 

Especially notable at the Black Bass is the 
pewter bar with a marvelous history and a 
terrific collection of lead soldiers, 


THE HACIENDA 

Located in the heart of New Hope is Pamela 
Minford’s Hacienda. There are 22 rooms avail- 
able and they range from regular rooms to 
suites. There are fireplaces and color televisions 
and the walls are adorned with fabric. Breakfast 
is served in the suites. 

For sheer luxury try the Granada Suite with 
a 36° living room, king-size beds, an enormous 
fireplace and a complete kitchen, or the small- 
er, charming Barcelona suite which also has a 
fireplace. Or Gallery 2 & 3 which is a two- 
bedroom, two-bath suite with a kitchenette and 
a lounge — the ideal spot for two couples. Here, 
again, two nights’ lodging is required on week- 
ends. 


THE LAMBERTVILLE HOUSE 

Just across the Delaware in the unspoiled 
town of Lambertville, New Jersey, is the 
Lambertville House, a country hotel which has 
been in continuous operation since 1812. The 
Lambertville House has adorned our pages 
before as a recommended place to dine and it’s 
loaded with history and atmosphere. But we’ve 
never told you about lodgings. You may have a 
first-floor room or one on the second floor or — 
a room at the top on the third floor. Many of 
the 31 room accommodations require the old 
tradition of sharing the bath down the hall, but 
the first-floor rooms are sumptuous with king- 
size beds, air conditioning and private baths. 

For your weekend away from it all, the 
Lambertville House is a good vantage point 
from which to discover the hinterlands of 
Hunterdon County, New Jersey. 


THE INN AT HOPE RIDGE FARMS 

Tucked away on Aquetong Road in Sole- 
bury township is the all-new, old Inn At Hope 
Ridge Farms. Single and double rooms benefit 
from the continental breakfast served on the 
veranda in the summertime and there is a 
champagne breakfast served for guests and 
non-guests from 1 a.m. until 4 a.m. on week- 
ends. The Inn was built in 1749, it boasts good 
food, two fireplaces and a piano player and it is 
open seven nights a week from 5 p.m. until 
midnight. Also on the grounds is a discotheque 
called “‘January’s” for the younger set or the 
young at heart. You can spend a complete 
weekend without ever leaving the premises, 
eating, dancing, swimming in the pool or 
playing tennis on one of the two courts. "C.C, 
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HISTORIC 
DAYTRIPPING 
WITH THE KIDS: 


School will soon be out and the summer 
vacation months gape ahead; parents are begin- 
ning to worry about keeping their children 
occupied, amused and out of trouble! 

Yet our Delaware Valley area is a gold mine 
of interesting one-day excursions that can be 
fun for the whole family, and even provide a 
pleasurable educational experience in the 
bargain. 

What could be more refreshing on a hot 
summer day than to get out along the river to 
see an historic ship, followed by a boat tour of 
Philadelphia’s busy harbor? 

The U S.S. Olympia, moored at Pier 11 on 
the Delaware River at the foot of Race Street, 
was Commodore (later Admiral) Dewey’s flag- 
ship during the Battle of Manila Bay, May 1, 
1898. From its bridge Dewey’s command, 
“You may fire when you are ready, Gridley,” 
signalled the start of the battle. 

The last surviving ship of the Spanish- 
American War and the oldest steel Navy ship in 
existence, the Olympia was saved by a group of 
interested citizens and turned into a memorial 
and marine museum. 

Visitors can clamber over the entire ship, 
from Engine Room to Captain’s Cabin, in a 
self-guided tour that takes about 45 minutes. 
Seeing the various sections, plus the exhibits of 
photographs, newspapers, prints and personal 
possessions of the ship’s crew, helps illumine a 
bygone era and its events for students of 
American history, young and old. 

The Olympia was part of the Atlantic Patrol 
during World War I, and later served as flagship 
of the Midshipmen’s Practice Squadron. Its 
final task was to bring the body of the 
Unknown Soldier, now buried in Arlington 
Cemetery, from France back to the United 
States in 1921. 

Of particular interest and pride for Bucks 
Countians are the furniture, gun racks, side 
buoys and other parts of the ship, recently 
refurbished as a voluntary gift of the wood- 
working classes of Council Rock School District 
under the able direction of Ed Canning, Indus- 
trial Arts teacher. Because of their excellent 
work, they will do Dewey’s stateroom next. 

It’s advisable to wear low-heeled, comfort- 
able shoes (no spike heels are allowed, and 
platform shoes will hinder you). During the 
spring, summer and fall the ship is open from 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Monday through Saturday, 
11 a.m. to 6 p.m. on Sundays and holidays. 


by Gerry Wallerstein 


Admission is $1.00 for adults; 50¢ for children 
under 12. 

While at Pier 11 the kids will enjoy a close 
look at the Harbor Police and Fire boats, as 
well as the Governor’s 81-foot cruiser Common- 
wealth, and the Water Department’s floating 
lab, if they’re in port. 

If you time your tour properly, you'll then 
be ready to hop aboard the Good Ship Lolli- 
pop, which leaves every hour on the hour, 11 
a.m. to 6 p.m., for a 50-minute tour of the 
harbor. A performing clown, narration for the 
adults, and the view of Philadelphia’s harbor 
make it fun for the whole family, though it is 
geared to the smaller fry. Admission is $1.50 
for adults, $1.25 for children. 


There is a longer, two-hour harbor cruise— 
which, as an aficionado of harbor cruises, I can 
vouch for as one of the best—which may or 
may not be running again by the time you go. 
Construction along Delaware Avenue in prepa- 
ration for the Bicentennial has made a shortage 
of parking space, so as of our editorial deadline 
no schedule was available for certain, except for 
the Lollipop. 

As an alternate day’s excursion, perhaps the 
most charming Colonial restoration in our area 
is Pennsbury Manor, which even has live farm 
animals wandering about that children can see 
up close and touch for a personal experience of 
Bucks country life as it was lived 250 years ago 
by William Penn and his family. 

Authentically reconstructed during the 
1930’s from Penn’s own letters and artifacts 
found on the site, the 17th century English 
style manor house and its outbuildings are set 
on about 50 acres along the Delaware River east 
of Tullytown near the site of U.S. Steel’s 
Fairless Works. 

A delight both historically and visually, the 
estate was originally planned by Penn as a 
self-supporting plantation in what was then a 


All those good looks for 
alittle less money. , 
It’s all there! 
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AM/FM stereo radio, fine interior detailing 


- - - sports car fun without sports car price! 


COME IN TODAY FOR A TEST DRIVE! 


hompson DI3-1515 


HOURS: MON. THRU FRI. 9 to 9 — SAT. 9 to 4 


wilderness area 25 miles by water from Phila- 
delphia. 

Though Pennsylvania’s founder dreamed of 
the “Country life and Estate I like best for my 
children,” and began to plan and build it as 
soon as he arrived from England, he only lived 
in it less than two short years before financial 
troubles forced his final return to England in 
1701. He never saw his beloved estate again. 

But from the spring of 1700 to 1701, 
Pennsbury Manor was home to Penn, his second 
wife Hannah, their baby son John, whom they 
called “the American” because he was the only 
Penn child born in the colony, and Letitia, 
Penn’s grown daughter from his first wife 
Gulielma. 

From 1682 to 1684 Penn lived in Philadel- 
phia while building the 8,000-acre estate on 
choice land. Construction was well under way 
when illness, financial worries and threats to 
Penn’s Charter at the English Court forced his 
return to England in 1684. 

Penn appointed James Harrison to oversee 
the building and planting at Pennsbury, and 
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DAYTRIPPING continued 

sent a constant stream of letters describing his 
ideas for the house, grounds and gardens. These 
letters proved invaluable in guiding the restora- 
tion. 

A long series of misfortunes and the death of 
his first wife delayed Penn’s return to Philadel- 
phia for 15 years, until 1699. Finally, in the 
spring of 1700 the family moved at last to 
Pennsbury Manor. 

Typical of 17th century architecture in 
England, the red brick house with tinted glass 
windows has formal gardens, vineyards, and the 
vegetable and herb garden so essential to the 
time. Rolling lawns extend down to the water’s 
edge, and the house fronts on the river, giving a 
lovely vista from the water side. 

Besides the manor house and its surrounding 
gardens, there are stables, tool house, ice house, 
plantation office, smokehouse, bake and brew 
house and chicken house. 

Also on display is a reproduction of the 
barge and boat landing used by the Penn family 
to travel the 25 miles downstream to Philadel- 
phia, a five-hour trip even moving with the tide. 

The manor has a Great Hall and several other 
rooms downstairs; upstairs are four chambers 
and a nursery. Three fireplaces in the house are 
decorated with original green tiles found on the 
site. 

Furnishings in the restored house constitute 
the largest collection of 17th century antiques 
in Pennsylvania, and one of the best in the 
nation. They were chosen to reflect Penn’s 
elegant taste (which contributed greatly to his 
financial problems) illustrated by the two in- 
ventories he made of his personal property. 
Included are two items which actually belonged 
to Penn: a cane chair in the Ladies’ Sitting 
Room, and a chest on frame in the Guest 
Bedroom on the second floor. 

Today live animals make Pennsbury Manor 
look more like the working plantation it was 
than a museum: horses, English Horn Dorset 
sheep, Nubian goats, Guinea fowl, Chinese 
geese and Sussex chickens meander freely 
around the completely fenced acreage, and even 
adult visitors are charmed and amused by their 
antics. 


Pennsbury Manor is open from 9 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Monday through Saturday, 1 p.m. to 5 
p.m. Sundays. There is no special tour; visitors 
are free to wander at their own volition. 
Picnicking is permitted in the pleasant pavilions 
provided for visitors (but not along the river). 
Since there is no snack bar or restaurant, it’s 
advisable to bring along your own picnic basket 
and beverages. 

A visitor’s center provides information and 
rest rooms, and interesting pamphlets, books 
and souvenirs can be purchased. 

It’s hard to realize, wandering around Penns- 
bury Manor, that only a few miles away the 
20th century is in full tilt—for just a few hours, 
one can imagine a time when the eastern shore 
of the United States was still a virgin forest 
punctuated only by widely-separated small 


enclaves like Penn’s plantation. 
* * k K * 


WITHOUT CHILDREN: 

For adults who can daytrip without having 
to keep children amused and distracted, here 
are two completely different excursions that 
can provide a very pleasant, leisurely day. 

One of the most controversial men in Bucks 
history was the late Joseph R. Grundy of 
Bristol, known in his time as “Boss Grundy.” A 
power behind the scenes in Pennsylvania pol- 
itics, he amassed a fortune and garnered epi- 
thets as well because of his alleged political 
domination. 

Whatever the truth about the man really is, 
he has left his imprint very strongly on Bristol, 
and the library bearing his sister’s name is a 
lovely modern building in a superb setting along 
the Delaware River on Radcliffe Street. Sur- 
rounded by a garden, in a quiet town, one can 
actually find a place to meditate, read or just 
plain watch the river. 

Close by is the Grundy Museum, actually the 
old family mansion in Victorian decor, which is 
open Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday from 1 
p.m. to 3 p.m., and other times by appoint- 
ment. 

Along with the other old homes along 
Radcliffe Street that are interesting to see, 
there is now the completely restored King 
George II Inn at the bend where Mill Street 
turns and becomes Radcliffe Street. It has quite 
a fascinating history, past and present, and it is 
a happy note that somebody has rejuvenated 
it—actually three somebodies all under 30 years 
old:, William O’Donovan, a lawyer originally 
from Dublin, his wife Bonnie who is managing 
editor of Rudder, America’s oldest boating 
magazine, and her brother, Francis O’Boyle, 
who until recently was employed in O’Boyle’s 
Ice Cream Company, which celebrated its 50th 
anniversary in Bristol last year. 


The story of the King George II Inn really 
starts in 1681 when Samuel Clift established a 
ferry service between Bristol, Pa., and Burling- 
ton, N.J. Ferries remained the only form of 
transportation between the two towns until the 
Burlington-Bristol Bridge opened in 1929, 
about 250 years later. 

The same year his boat began carrying 
passengers, Clift opened the Ferry House at the 
end of Mill Street in Bristol, close by the boat 
landing. At that time, the road past his small 
inn was known as the King’s Highway or the 
Great Road. The Ferry House was probably not 
much of a hotel, but in those days, cold rooms 
and bed bugs were as much a matter of course 
as creaking coaches and muddy roads. 

After Clift’s death in 1683, Michael Hurst 
leased the inn for a year. The next proprietor 
was Thomas Brock who, in 1705, was granted 
the first license to keep a public house in 
Bristol. In other words, he could sell liquor. 

From 1730 to 1765, Patrick O’Hanlon 
owned the Ferry House. It was during this time 
that, inevitably, George Washington slept there. 
Not as a general or a president, but as a young 
man of 25 on his way from Virginia to see the 
governor of Connecticut about a commission in 
the militia. This was around 1757. 

The Ferry House next passed into the hands 


of Charles Bessonett who rebuilt the hotel on a 
much larger scale, much as it is today, and 
renamed it the King George II Inn. Borough 
records show that the Burgess and Council met 
at the inn frequently over the years. In fact, on 
September 17, 1786, their expenses for eight 
meetings at the George were detailed: 3.19s and 
332d for punch, grog, wine and porter. 

Problems cropped up when a company of 
Yankee troops arrived in town during the 
Revolutionary War. They took offense at the 
fine pub sign painted with King George’s head 
and shot it down with musket fire. After the 
war, Bessonett put up a new sign and wisely 
changed the name to The Fountain House. 

Bessonett also ran a stage between Philadel- 
phia and New York. It left the Cross Keys Inn 
at 3rd and Chestnut every Monday and Thurs- 
day at 6 a.m., and met a second coach at 
Princeton, N.J., which took passengers on to 
New York. The charge was 20 shillings for what 
Bessonett modestly called “one of the best 
carriages of the kind that ever traversed the 
road.” 

The inn had its second distinguished visitor 
when Lafayette was wounded at the Battle of 
the Brandywine. He was brought as far north as 
Bristol and nursed by Mrs. Bessonett before 
continuing on to an army hospital in Beth- 
lehem, Pa. 


Before the Battle of Trenton, Col. Cadwall- 
ader who commanded 3000 men was stationed 
in Bristol to protect the southern flank of 
Washington’s army. He and his officers were 
frequently in their cups at the inn. While we’re 
speaking of distinguished guests, three Presi- 
dents stopped at the inn over the years: 
Madison, Tyler and Fillmore. 

Before the Civil War, Charles Bessonett’s son 
sold the Fountain House to Lewis Pratt. It was 
sold again in 1892 to Mrs. J. E. Lincoln who 
built the porches on the river side. The Bucks 
County Gazette of June 3, 1897, reported, “A 
fine view of the Delaware River and of the city 
of Burlington on the opposite shore can be 
obtained from any of the rooms fronting the 
river.” 

While building the porches, Mrs. Lincoln also 
tefurbished the inside of the inn, by now called 
The Delaware House. In 1895, the Philadelphia 
Record said that some interesting relics had 
been brought to light by workmen: “The bar 
proved especially prolific, and yielded some 
Green Tree pennies, several English shillings of 
the last century, a pair of slippers and silver 
buckles of the Eighteenth Century and a brass 
button with the stamp of Lafayette upon it.” 

Construction work at the hotel over January 
and February, 1975, turned up some equally 
interesting relics for the new owners: Ledgers 
dating back to the early 19th Century, turn-of- 
the-century photographs, the marriage license 
of a servant girl wed in Wales in 1854, an 
ancient silk parasol, a stock of Prohibition 
booze (quite undrinkable!), trade bills from 
Bristol merchants of the 1890s and much more. 
Many of these things are on display for the 
reopening, under the old name, The King 
George II. 


With the prospect of a leisurely, candlelit 
dinner to follow, you can tour the other places 
in the middle of the afternoon and wind up at 
the King George for cocktail hour, at the 
beautiful Victorian era bar. 

The new proprietors tell us their menu 
consists of the best in American and English 
cooking, with a specialty being Steak and 
Mushroom Pie, which you can wash down with 
Bass ale. 

After dinner, you might stroll along the park 
at the river’s edge to get a summer breeze, or sit 
down at the little dock landing and listen to the 
water lapping. 

A second excursion, strictly for the daytime, 
is a visit to the David Library of the American 
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Revolution, followed by a picnic in Washington 


Crossing State Park. 
The David Library’s collection of manu- 
scripts—the most important private collection 


of its kind in the country—consists of well over 
2,000 original letters and documents relating to 
the entire Revolutionary period in America. 
The major emphasis in the collection, built by 
Sol Feinstone, has been on content and histori- 
cal importance. All of the major figures of the 
period are well represented, including over 150 
letters of George Washington. 

The Library contains several hundred stand- 
ard reference works on the Revolution, as well 
as the collected papers of the leading figures of 
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SPEAKING OUT continued from page 3 


Because of the loss of predators 
(wolves and cougars) deer have increased. 
While there are sheltering woods, we will 
probably have them along with raccoons 
and opossums. Only foxes have suffered 
heavily from hunting. Mortality is also 
high among amphibians: frogs, toads and 
spring peepers. Pesticides and drainage are 
the culprits here. Drainage threatens the 
bog turtle and insects have been hard hit 
by pesticides and loss of habitat. Weedy 
pastures are becoming scarce, while road- 
side mowing and spraying cut down bee 
and butterfly food even more. 

Can we do anything? Some answers 
are obvious. Use pesticides sparingly. Dis- 
courage the hunters, who still fire 
(illegally) at hawks and owls, and insect 
collectors. (One teacher told each of her 
150 students to collect 100 different 
insects. That made 15,000, with butter- 
flies, big moths and dragonflies probably 
a good part of the catch!) 

Finally we must do all we can to 
preserve habitat. Xerces (the butterfly 
society) suggests acquiring abandoned 
tracts, with their weedy growth, for 
butterflies. Nature centers are invaluable 
because of their concern for varied 
habitats. (Far less good are public recrea- 
tion spots since motor-boating and heavy 
traffic over grassy areas conflict with 
wildlife needs.) Another possibility is a 
listing of land with high ecological value. 
We lost a flock of bobolinks when their 
field was developed (previously they had 
stopped regularly each spring). Our only 
known grasshopper sparrow went when 
its nesting area was cut down. We lost a 
long-eared owl when its woods were 
cleaned up. Many birds are very particu- 
lar: if a favorite spot is destroyed, they 
go, too. Wooded valleys with streams 
have a high priority. They are a must if 
we are to keep wood warblers. Other 
forms of wildlife have favored locales. We 
can’t hope to buy all such areas but we 
can alert owners to the fact that their 
property has ecological value and that if 
field A rather than field B can be sold it 
would be helpful. 

All in the interest of having desirable 
frogs, birds, bees and butterflies still with 
us in the year 2000! ` 


COLONIAL VACATIONS continued from Page 31 


antiquarian Samuel Preston; Samuel 
Johnson of Buckingham who started as a 
hatter, turned farmer and ended up 
writing epic poems; Paul Preston, known 
to Franklin as “the tallest, the homeliest 
and the most sensible man in Newtown.” 
Watson himself was a poet as well as 
author of the earliest history of Bucking- 
ham and Solebury. 

Theater was another London amenity 
that came to the area as early as 1723, 
when Philadelphia had its first visit from 
a band of travelling actors. Playbills were 
printed and distributed with the permis- 
sion of colonial governor William Keith, 
although the city’s new mayor, James 
Logan, disapproved. The following year 
there was a display of rope-dancing at a 
“booth” on Society Hill which was fitted 
up like a London theater with stage, pit 
and gallery. 

Bucks County residents who went to 
the city market must have been aware of 
the theater, and probably some local 
people were present in 1749 for a run of 
performances by the company of William 
Murray and Thomas Kean at William 
Plumstead’s warehouse on Pine Street. 

The Quakers and Presbyterians then 
joined forces to get the city’s common 
council to condemn plays. Three years 
later, in spite of protests, the London 
comedy troupe of Lewis Hallam was 
allowed to perform at the new theater on 
Water Street, with the stipulation that 
there could be “nothing indecent or 
immoral.” 


Leisure, diverse interests, prosperity 
and London tastes for a time diverted 
attention from political unrest. Tax in- 
creases following the French and Indian 
Wars were not much protested amid the 
general enjoyment of wellbeing. Cultural 
bridging usually improves relationships, 
and possibly there would have been no 
revolution if Parliament had refrained 
from holding down colonial trade and 
manufacture. 

But perhaps it would have had no 
effect. The age was filled with examples 
of restrictions cut away, like the theater 
newly unfettered from regulations. And 
surely the growing sophistication of 
American leisure life only added to the 
mood of national pride and confidence 
which led to the push for independence. 
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Her varied background includes stints 
as a draftsman; engineering aide for the 
Soil Conservation Service of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, specializing in 
earth dam and flood control design; 
junior engineer for a consulting firm, 
specializing in bridge and highway design; 
and as a substitute teacher for both the 
Neshaminy and Council Rock School 
Districts in Mathematics, English and 
Mechanical Drawing. 

A resident of Langhorne, Bridget has 
edited a booklet on that city’s history, is 
a member of Langhorne’s Centennial 
Committee, and serves as corresponding 
secretary of the Lower Bucks Swim 
League. » GW. 


DAYTRIPPING continued from page 41 


the period, including all significant editions of 
the writings of George Washington. 

Many rare contemporary works such as 
political pamphlets and treatises, and the Jour- 
nals of the Continental Congress 1774-1789 
and Stevens’ Facsimiles are part of the collec- 
tion. 

The Library has a number of interesting 
portraits, a large diorama showing the troop 
movements during the Trenton-Princeton cam- 
paign, and a collection of newspapers dating 
roughly between 1768 and 1820. 

The Library has produced a number of 
documentary films, notably “The Ten Days 
That Changed the World,” an historically accu- 
rate narrative of the battles of Trenton and 
Princeton, “The Two Revolutions,” a contrast- 
ing study of the American and Russian Revolu- 
tions, and “Good Morning, Freedom,” a con- 
temporary folk rock group traveling the Free- 
dom Trail from Lexington to Yorktown. The 
films are shown by appointment in the audi- 
torium capable of seating 100 persons, and 
from time to time throughout the year guest 
speakers and special programs are presented. 

Since the Library is set up primarily for 
scholars, you have to know which particular 
letter or journal or book you wish to see, and 
the librarian will bring it out. 

The Library is open from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., 
and is located on River Road (Route 32) one 
mile north of Route 532, at Washington 
Crossing. Visitors are requested to phone for an 
appointment if they plan to examine original 
documents or wish to see one of the films; the 
telephone number is 493-6776. 

The building is on the farm of Sol Feinstone, 
and it is near the Park, so the rest of your day 
can be enjoyed picnicking and relaxing, or it 
can include a visit to the Wildflower Preserve at 
Bowman’s Tower, which also has a splendid 


view if you have the energy to climb to the top! 
a 


t 


Whats 


Happening 


SPECI AL EVENTS SOT 


June 1 


June 4 


June 5 


June 7 


ADULT HIKE, Washington 
Crossing, hiking up Bowman’s 
Hill at Washington Crossing 
Park. 10:00 a.m. Bring picnic 
lunch. No admission. 


Flowers from the entire 
Northeast will be gathered for 
ORCHID JUDGING, by 
Northeast Regional Judging 
Section of American Orchid 
Association. Open to public. 
7:30 p.m. Call WA-2-4801. 


The first Buckingham Twp. 
FARMER’S MARKET will 
begin on the Sth and operate 
each Thursday through the ’75 
growing season. All are 
welcome to participate. 
Contact Mrs. Iden, 794-7706. 


NEWTOWN WELCOME DAY, 
291st Anniversary of the 
founding of Newtown. 
Featuring Tri-County Band, 
Trenton Shriners String Band, 
Council Rock High School 
Marching Band, antique cars 
and fashions of yesteryear. 


June 7 


June 7-8 


June 14 


June 14-18 


June 15 


June 19-20 


June 19-20 


June 20-21 


10:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. Main 
& State Streets, Newtown. 


Quakertown Christian School 
will provide a CHICKEN 
BARBEQUE, serving from 
4:00 p.m. to 8:00 p.m., 143 
Rockey Ridge Road, 
Quakertown, Pa. By 
reservation only. $3.25 for 
adults, $1.50 for children. Call 
Mrs. Moyer for reservations, 
536-3010. 


Annual ROSE SHOW, 
presented by the Philadelphia 
Rose Society and the 
Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society. 325 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 2:00 p.m. to 
6:00 p.m. Saturday, 12:00 
p.m. to 5:00 p.m. Sunday. For 
further information call 
WA-2-4801. 


VILLAGE FAIR, War 
Memorial Field in Doylestown 
to benefit the Doylestown 
Hospital. 7:00 a.m. pancake 
breakfast. Fair begins at 10:00 
a.m. and goes until 8:00 p.m. 
including a chicken barbeque 
dinner. Crafts, booths, rides 
and visiting story book 
characters. 


Bucks-Mont Extension Service 
plans a WOOL POOL. Market 
lamb carcass evaluation and 
contest. For information call 
343-2800. 


HORSE SHOW on the 
Middletown Grange Fair 
grounds. All day. No 
admission. Sponsored by the 
Council Rock Youth and 
Community Center. 


Bucks County Guilder’s 
CRAFTSMEN FAIR, at the 
Buckingham Tyro Grange 
Hall. No admission. 10:00 
a.m. to 9:00 p.m. 


New Hope STREET FAIR, 
sponsored by the New Hope 
Solebury Jaycees. Beginning at 
7:00 p.m. on Main Street, 
New Hope, Pa. Music, crafts, 
refreshments. 


Grand View Hospital, 
Sellersville presents 
“TOWARD A BIGGER & 
BETTER GRANDVIEW.” 
52nd Annual Lawn Fete and 
6th annual _ horseshow. 


Continued 
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A 2 OG Oe GE he oe 
‘WARREN’S SHOES 


Step into comfort & style 


at Warren’s 


OES INC. 


Quality Shoes for the Entire Famil 
12 South Main Street [mc] 
BAC Doylestown, Pa. 18901 MC 
348-5054 


Open Daily 9:30-5:00 è Friday til 9 


AUTO BODY 


THE BODY SHOP WITH A HEART 
e 


24 Hour Towing 
° 
Complete Body Repairing 
and Painting 
e 
DOYLE STREET & 
HARVEY AVENUE 


DOYLESTOWN 
345 - 6942 
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Featuring Gene London of 
CBS, over 50 craftsmen, a 
baby parade, the Walt Disney 
movie, “Escape from Witch 
Mountain” and a chicken 
barbeque dinner. Tickets at 


June 21 


hospital. All proceeds to 
benefit the hospital. 


SCOTTISH GAMES AND 
COUNTRY FAIR, on the 
Devon Show Grounds, Devon, 


highland dancing. Open to the 
public. Adults $3.50, children 
$1.50. 9:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m. 
Call 566-2898. 


June 23-27 BASEBALL CLINIC, 


sponsored by Bucks County 
Community College. Training 
for boys 12 years and older. 
10:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. Clinic 
Fee: $29.00. If interested 
report to gymnasium on 23rd. 


the gate on the grounds of the Pa. Piping, drumming, 


SUMMER FUN 


SWING SETS e SLIDES e PHYSICAL FITNESS GYM e ROCKERS 
TANGLE TOWER ¢ SPORT-T $ AND FUN AND FITNESS 
ALL BY GYM DANDY 


Sandboxes o Sterilized Playsand ¢ Sand Toys 
e Pools e Children’s Swimming Equipment e 
Outdoor Games For Children & Adults 


June 26,27,28 BUCKINGHAM 52nd 
ANTIQUES SHOW at the 
Tyro Grange Hall. Routes 413 
& 202, Buckingham. 11 a.m. 
to 10 p.m. except Saturday 11 
a.m. to 6 p.m. Admission 


Bank Americard Come in and browse through our 10 Show rooms $1.25 


FOSTER’S TOY SHOP 


Phone: 345-0710 9:00 AM to 5:30 PM 
139 S. Main Street Doylestown, Pa. Friday ‘til 9 PM 


Master Charge 


June 29 PLANT CLINIC, provided by 
the Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society. Bring plants for 
analysis. Sick or diseased 
plants will be diagnosed. Open 
to public. 1:00 p.m. to 5:00 
p.m. Call WA-2-4801. 


Mobilheat 


June 28,29,30 KUTZTOWN FOLK 
thru July 1-5 FESTIVAL-—food, crafts, 
exhibits of folkways of the 


clean comfort! Pennsylvania Dutch. 9:00 a.m. 


' ; rg | a to 7:00 p.m. Gate admission 
Mobile is the home proved heat- Bro) Gee E Aa : Adults $3.00, children 50¢. 


Mobil laboratory engineers regular- 
ly test Mobilheat in 400 homes 
over the country to be sure the 
Mobilheat delivered to your home 
has every quality your burner de- < t y gayi June 7-8, 
mands. la 5 ` Ns iE 
Result . . .clean, low-cost comfort. Æ zs = n a% sea TES 
Call us today for Mobilheat! ’ 


ART 


Stover Mill Exhibition 
presents WATERCOLORS BY 
GUSTAV NILSON, sponsored 
by the Tinicum Civic 
Association, Erwinna, Pa. 
Open every Saturday and 
Sunday 2:00 p.m. to 5:00 
p.m. 


348-8155 


June 14 Outdoor ART FESTIVAL, 


z 3 Levittown Center, Levittown, 
heating oil Pa. Sponsored by the 
Levittown Artists Association. 
Contact Mrs. Virginia 
Steinmetz 493-5329. 


MILLER & BETHMAN 


Route 611, Doylestown 348-8155 


e quality 
factory 


ana outlets 
fashions 


men’s sports coats & slacks 


Find the 
strength for 


your life... 


June 19-July 6 REDFIELD ART EXHIBIT, 
sponsored by the Bucks 
County Conservancy. 
Holicong Junior High School, 
Holicong. Daily 10:00 a.m. to 
4:00 p.m. Sunday 1:00 p.m. 
to 4:00 p.m. Admission $2.00 
general public, 50¢ children, 
$1.00 senior citizen rate. 


e sellersville .. . 


at the stoplight at 
park and main streets 


WORSHIP THIS WEEK 


June 1-30 UNITED ARTISANS, E. 
ELMER 0. STROUSE Butler Ave., Chalfont, Pa. 
Misono =e featuring watercolors and oils 
from 59 artists. Open to 

public. No admission. 


e also in west reading 
and sinking spring 


June 1-30 


CONCERTS 


June 1 


June 8 


June 22 


June 27 


June 28 


CARVERSVILLE — The Col- 
lector’s Room, Watercolors by 
Biff Heins through June 15th. 
Opening June 20th: animals 
and birds by Tavis. Gallery 
open Wednesday—Saturday 10 
to 5 and 1 to 5 on Sunday. 


Lenape Land Association 
presents, ‘‘Periwinkle,” a 
native American folksinger 
who has toured with Joan 
Baez and Buffy Saint Marie, 
playing the mouth bow and 
guitar. 2:00 p.m. at the Kerns 
Building, Park Ave., Chalfont. 
The American Indian Society 
of Pa. will have ‘American 
Indian Dance Team” in native 
costume. Squash bread and 
sassafras tea served. No 
Admission. Donations 
accepted. 


CORE CREEK PARK concert, 
Langhorne, Pa. Music by 
‘Yesterday, Today and 
Tomorrow.” Call Department 
of Parks and Recreation 
757-0571. 


Haverford College presents 
75 SUMMER CHAMBER 
MUSIC” featuring Sylvia 
Glickman playing Partita in D 
major by Bach. Tickets $3.75. 
For further information call 
MI-6-9600, ext. 233. 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
MUSIC FESTIVAL, Leontyne 
Price, soprano soloist, will 
perform, conducted by Pavle 
De alj. 8:30. For ticket 
iniwvrmation call CE-5-4600. 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
MUSIC FESTIVAL, Seven 
soloists will perform Mahler’s 
Symphony No. 8 with a 
double mixed chorus of 500 
adults and children. Bob Page, 
conducting. Call CE-5-4600. 


June 1-6 


June 4-7 


See “GYPSY” at the 
VALLEY FORGE MUSIC 
FAIR, Devon exit of Rt. 
#202. For information call 
644-5000. 


mele De TY HILL 
PLAYHOUSE, 507 S. Eighth 
Street, Philadelphia will 
perform “Three Women” by 


Continued 
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Gifts for W The Very Young 


Granny's Folly 


AT THE FREIGHT STATION 


TURNTABLE JUNCTION, FLEMINGTON, N.J. 08822 


{201} 782-8720 


A 
WONDERLAND 
OF 
DOLLS 


Wonderland Depot 


: Ny THE CURIOSITY SHOP 


THE AR mbt of Worldwide Gifts & Toys 
: FEATURING 


Peggy Nesbit 


UNIQUE GIFTS Sa NEW 


BICENTENNIAL 
Doll Collection 


P ; è English & American Soldiers 
with emphasis on e Minute Man & Wife 
George & Martha Washington 


e 
unusual animal ten RNE 


Betsy Ross 


and bird items e King George III 


e Queen Charlotte 


e Indian 
for all ages 


*All in historically correct 
dress. 


IMPORTED FROM ENGLAND 


: Pri è 
Tanabe ON riced from $11.95 to $32.95 


201-782-8235 Fulper Road — Flemington, N.J. 


Opposite Turntable Junction 
10:30 to 5:30 Mon. thru Sat. 


(201) 782-4716 


herdsmen 
leathers 


custom sheepskin coats 
rugs Ħ belts è wallets 
& other quality leather items 


"damen leathers 


Turntable Junction 
Flemington, N.J. 201-782-1414 


4, 
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the PAL AEE 
Arts 


TREATRE €O 


* Recycled jeans * India Imports * Custom Clothing 


Hours: Daily 10to6 Fri. to 9 
8 EAST STATE ST., DOYLESTOWN, PA. 345-9068 


215-348-2500 
WAverly 7-0500 
400 SOUTH MAIN STREET 


DOYLESTOWN, PA. 18901 


center 


FOR YOUR SUMMER NEEDS... 


REDWOOD Patio Furniture 

ALUMINUM Poolside Furniture 

; INDOOR and OUTDOOR Carpeting 
AIR CONDITIONERS by General Electric 


from $99 


CROSS KEYS FURNITURE 


SERVING BUCKS COUNTY SINCE 1946 


THURSDAY, FRIDAY UNTIL 9 P.M. 
OPEN DAILY 9 to 6 


DI3-1192 
348-5611 


June 6-7 


June 6,7, 
13,14- 
19,20,21 


June 6-7, 
13-14 


June 10-21 


June 12 


June 13 


Sylvia Plath and “This is on 
Me” by Dorothy Parker. 
Performances Wednesday 
through Saturday 8:30 p.m. 
Tickets $3.00-$4.00-$5.00. 
WA-3-0210. 


“LOVERS AND OTHER 
STRANGERS,” performed by 
the Dutch Country Players, 
Rt. #563 one mile east of Rt. 
#63. Curtain 8:30 p.m. 
Tickets $2.50 (Friday), $3.00 
(Saturday). 


“PAJAMA GAME” will be 
presented by the Dramateurs 
at the Barn Playhouse, 
Jeffersonville, Pa. Tickets 
$3.50. Curtain 8:00 p.m. Call 
287-8323. 


VILLAGE PLAYERS of 
Hatboro will present the Neil 
Simon play “Prisoner of 
Second Avenue,” Jefferson 
Ave., Hatboro. Curtain 8:30 
p.m. Tickets $2.50 in advance. 
Call OS 5-6774. 


“GUYS AND DOLLS” will be 
performed by the BUCKS 
COUNTY PLAYHOUSE, Main 
Street, New Hope. Tuesday 
through Saturday 8:30 p.m. 
Matinees on Wednesday, 
Thursday and Saturday 2:30 
p-m. Tickets are $6.95 and 
$5.95 Tuesday through 
Saturday, $4.95 for 
Wednesday and Thursday 
matinees. For further 
information call the Playhouse 
862-2041. 


“LAST OF THE RED HOT 
LOVERS” presented by the 
Langhorne Players, Yardley 
Community Center, Yardley, 
Pa. For ticket information call 
345-7810. 


A BALLET performance is 
being sponsored by the 
Council Rock Youth and 
Community Center at the 
Council Rock High School. 
Call the center at 968-2922 
for ticket information. 


LECTURES AND FILMS 


June 1 


GLOXINIA LECTURE, at the 
Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society. The Liberty Bell 
Chapter of American 
Gloxinias and Gesneriad 


June 15 


June 21 


June 25,26,27 


Society will speak on 
American Gloxinias. Public 
admitted free. Contact Jim 
McCarvel WA-2-4801. 


FILM FESTIVAL AT BUCKS 
COUNTY PLAYHOUSE, Main 
Street, New Hope. Two 
showings, 6:00 p.m. and 8:30 
p-m. Contact Playhouse for 
further information. 
862-2041. 


BEE MEETING, at the 
Delaware Valley College in 
Doylestown. Sponsored by the 
Bucks-Mont. Bee Association. 
Open to public at 12:00 noon. 
Speaker Dewey Caron of the 
University of Maryland will 
talk at a formal presentation 
at 2:00 p.m. Topic: “Mead as 
a wine made from honey”. 


BEE KEEPING COURSE, 
Delaware Valley College, 
Doylestown. Robert Berthold, 
Director. Call college for 
further information 345-1500. 


TOURS AND MUSEUMS Se 


June 1-30 


June 1-30 


June 1-30 


June 1-30 


June 1-30 


BRANDYWINE RIVER 
MUSEUM will exhibit Andrew 
Wyeth’s nudes of “Erickson’s 
Daughter”, ‘‘Brandywine 
Heritage”. N.C. Wyeth will be 
exhibited also. Open daily 
9:30 am. to 4:30 p.m. 
Contact BRM, Chadds Ford, 
Pa. 388-7601. 


GOSCHENHOPPEN 
HISTORIAN FOLKLIFE 
MUSEUM, Red Man’s Hall, Rt. 
#29, Green Lane, Pa. Open 
Sundays only. 1:30 to 4:00 
p.m. Phone: 754-6013. 


Visit the MERCER MUSEUM, 
Pine & Ashland Streets, 
Doylestown. Hours: Sunday 
1:00 p.m. to 5:00 p.m., 
Tuesday through Saturday 
10:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 
CLOSED MONDAYS. 
Admission. Special rate for 
groups and families. 


FRED CLARK MUSEUM, 
Aquetong Road, Carversville. 
Saturdays 1:00 p.m. to 5:00 
p-m. No admission. Also by 
appointment, call OL-9-0894 
or 297-5919 evenings and 
weekends. 


BUCKS COUNTRY WINE 
MUSEUM, on Rt. #202 


June 1-30 


June 1-30 


June 1-30 


FOR THE CHILDREN S 


June 1-30 


June 1-30 


June 1-30 


June 7-8 


between Lahaska and New 
Hope. Open daily for guided 
tours. Closed Sunday. Hours: 
10:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. Call 


794-7449. 


GREEN HILLS FARM, in 
Perkasie. Pearl S. Buck’s 
home, now foundation’s 
offices. Offering tours daily 
except Saturday and Sunday. 
10:30 a.m. and 2:00 p.m. 
249-0100. 


WILMAR LAPIDARY ART 
MUSEUM. The country’s 
largest collection of 
hand-carved and semi-precious 
stones. Tuesday through 
Saturday 10:00 a.m. to 5:00 
p-m. Admission 50¢. 


HISTORIC FALLSINGTON, 
INC. Tours available 
Wednesday, Thursday, Friday 
and Saturday 1:00 p.m. to 
5:00 p.m. Tours include a 
1780 home, an_ historic 
stagecoach tavern, and a log 
house. Information Center 
available on Yardley Ave., 
Fallsington. Special groups by 
appointment. 


ELMWOOD PARK ZOO, 
Harding Blvd., Norristown. 
Phone: 272-8089. Hundreds 
of animals of many species, 
plus remodeled bird houses. 
Petting Zoo. No admission. 


LAKEVIEW AMUSEMENT 
PARK, 947 Walnut Street, 
Royersford. Rides, Athletic 
Field, picnic grove, motor 
boats. Phone: 279-7515. 


WEST POINT PARK, Garfield 
Road, West Point, Pa. Rides 
and picnic grove. Phone: 
699-4329. Admission includes 
all rides. 


BICYCLING ON THE 
TOWPATH for adults and for 
children of all ages. The 
Wayfarers are sponsoring a 
““Bikecology”. Bristol to 
Easton with an overnight stay 
in Lambertville, New Jersey. 
Open to All! Return 
transportation for riders and 
bikes will be provided. 
Contact Wayfarers, 2210 
Baynard Blvd., Wilmington, 
Delaware 19802. 
(302-654-0104). 
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BRINKER’S 
FUELINC. 


HEATING 
& AIR CONDITIONING 


SALES « SERVICE 


INSTALLATION 


FUEL OIL ¢ GASOLINE 
KEROSENE 


MOTOR OIL 


COMMERICAL LUBES 


BUDGET PLANS 


| ARCO 


DOYLESTOWN 
PA. 


348-2670 


MODERN 


CONCRETE SEPTIC TANK CO 
Manufacturer & Installer 
Distributor of Pipe: 

aah = Plastic 
Cast Iron 
Fibre 
Steel 
For BETTER Quality & Service 


Phone 215-847-5112 
Ottsville, Pa. 18942 


ree 
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Core Creek Park 
Rt. 413 
Newtown, Pa. 18940 


Orcanizations 


Curtis Arboretum & Park 
Greenwood Ave. & Green Road 


Each month PANORAMA will be listing a | Wyncote, Pa. 
group of organizations and associations whose 
addresses and phone numbers you may have 
been seeking. 


Fort Washington State Park 
Fort Washington, Pa. 
MI-6-2942 


The Bucks County Department of Parks and 
Recreation provides leisure time activities for 
all residents of the community. For informa- 
tion concerning future park areas contact the 
Department of Parks and Recreation, Core Neshaminy State Park 
Creek Park, Box 358, Langhorne, Pa. 19047. 201 Dunks Ferry Road 


Telephone: 215-757-0571. Cornwells Heights, Pa. 19020 


Lakeview Amusement Park 
947 Walnut Street 
Royersford, Pa. 


Designed By 
Sasaki, Dawson, 
Demay Assoc., Inc. 
Built by American Barn offers easy maintenance, a place to relax, and 
G. H. Wetherill Builders is a fun house for children. Wide plank floors, plank cedar roof 
96 W. State St. decking, large expanses of glass and rough textured wood 
Doylestown, Pa. exteriors characterize American Barn. The warmth of the old, 
with the livability of the new. 


contemporary livability. 


COMFORTABLE FAMILY LIVING 


4 bedroom, 2¥2 bath Colonial. Family room with beamed ceiling and 
fireplace. Screened patio. All on 1/2 acre wooded lot. $55,900. 


DENT Eichler & Moftly, INC. / REALTORS 


Blue Bell, Pa, © MI-3-1212 
Chestnut Hill, Pa. ¢ CH-8-4050 93 W. Butler Pike, Chalfont, Pa. 18914 e 822-1941 


Nockamixon State Park 
R.D.#3 
Quakertown, Pa. 18951 


Pennlyn Natural Area 
Blue-Bell & Pennlyn Pike 
Pennlyn, Pa. 19422 


Playwicki County Park 
Maple Ave. (Rt. #213) 
Lower Southampton, Pa. 18966 


Quakertown Community 
Memorial Park 

Mill Street, between 4th & 9th Sts. 
Quakertown, Pa. 18951 


Ralph Stover Park 
Point Pleasant, Pa. 18950 


Ringing Rocks Park 
Upper Black Eddy, Pa. 18972 


Theodore Roosevelt State Park 
Box 184 
Upper Black Eddy, Pa. 18972 


Tinicum Park 
River Road 
Erwinna, Pa. 18920 


Tyler State Park 
Box 403 
Newtown, Pa. 18940 


Washington Crossing State Park 
Washington Crossing, Pa. 18977 
Mrs. Ruthe Ledis, 945-6627 


GARDEN CLUBS ————__ 


Chalfont Floral Club 
Mrs. Leslie Crosby 
804 Stump Road 
Chalfont, Pa. 18914 


Doylestown Nature Club 
Mrs. George Wilcox 

E. New Road 
Doylestown, Pa. 18901 


Linohocken Garden Club 
Mrs. Paul Daniels 

Ridge Road 

Pineville, Pa. 18946 


Martha Washington Garden Club 
Yardley, Pa. 19046 

Mrs. Robert Miller 

757-7571 


New Britain Garden Club 
Ms. Evelyn Omeye 

New Britain, Pa. 18901 
348-5193 


Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 
Ms. Joan Kip, TU-4-4167 


BEAUTIFULLY RESTORED OLD 
STONE HOUSE ON 10 ACRES 
5 Bedrooms, many fireplaces include a kitchen walk-in. Unusual trees 
and shrubs. Rock garden and pool. Large barn with 2 bedroom 
apartment above. Fenced pasture. Quiet country road near New Hope. 


~~ LOUISFITTING 


Realtor 
40 Bridge Street, New Hope, Penna. 
215-862-2291 


EXECUTIVE MINI ESTATE 


Restored retreat on 5 rolling acres. Stone filled frame home with open 
beamed ceilings, Country kitchen with fireplace, Living room, Family 
room with fireplace and sliding glass doors that open onto a 50’ free 
form entertaining patio that overlooks the acreage. 4 bedrooms, 2¥2 
baths. Guest cottage-studio, workshop, and large barn. All this in the 
picturesque country side of Erwinna. Listed at $150,000. 


Manor Realty (% gety 


94 S. Main Street, Yardley + (215) 493-6535 


5 ACRE EXECUTIVE ESTATE 

This large 4 bedroom house is total stone with a slate roof. It is 
centrally air-conditioned with an air filter for people with allergies. 
Windows are all Anderson thermopane. In addition to the other basics 
which one would expect in most nice homes, this delightful ranch home 
has the following: 2 compartmented bathrooms (half carpeted dressing 
room with vanity, the other half bath); large powder room, large 
walk-in cedar closet; abundant closet space; cathedral ceiling in the 
large living room; floor to ceiling stone fireplace with bookcases; double 
self cleaning oven, garbage disposal, cherry cabinets in a very large 
kitchen; three car garage; very large laundry room; family room started 
in basement with beamed ceiling, stone fireplace and heat; large floored 
attic; large two section basement. Priced at $140,000. 

realtors 

appraisers 

consultants 


ames & king 


21 s. clinton street 
doylestown, pa. 


sbury 


— (215) 345-7300 


associates 


Doylestown vicinity in beautiful Bucks County. An original 250 year 
old manor house on 26 acres of fields and trees. This elegant and 
spacious home includes 7 fireplaces, two family rooms with fireplaces. 
Random width floors throughout. Large closets in bedrooms. Over-size 
living room, library, dining room, breakfast room — all with fireplaces; 
custom kitchen, butler’s pantry, laundry, two powder rooms, flagstone 
breezeway. Master bedroom with fireplace and full bath, 3 other 
bedrooms, 2 with fireplaces and 1-1/2 baths. Fully restored with open 
beams and fine detail. Parke Wetherill Associates, Inc., 348-3508. 
$269,000.00. 


parke 
wetherill 
associates, inc. 
realtors 


West State & Court Streets 
Doylestown, Pa. 

(215) DI 3-6565 

348-3508 


NEW ENGLAND FLAVOR 


Ideal location for cabinetmaker or contractor. Two story (25 x 50) 
heated shop plus two other large buildings for lumber storage; truck/car 
lodging, etc. New England salt box residence reproduced with excep- 
tional craftsmanship and exquisite taste. An antique lover's delight. 
Located in Doylestown Borough. Asking $79,500. 


J. CARROLL MOLLOY 


REALTOR 


OPEN SUNDAY 12-4 
30 SOUTH MAIN STREET èe DOYLESTOWN, PA. e 348-3558 


QUAINT DUTCH COLONIAL 
$51,500.00 

WARRINGTON TOWNSHIP 
Centrally air-conditioned charmer has three bedrooms and bath and a 
half. Slate center hall, living room, dining room, dine-in kitchen with 
interesting open pass-thru to dining room and one to the family room. 
Post and rail fenced rear yard and patio. Landscaping, fine schools, 
three churches and very fine, friendly neighborhood. The location 
beckons family life in every way. 


EDGAR G. CRAWFORD 


REALTOR 
57 WEST COURT STREET 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 18901 


“At the time and temperature sign” 


348-5657 Days & Eves. 348-8200 


Everything you 
aus wail to 


know about 


ENIT R N A T 1 OG@N JA L 


Yelim ig. 


How long has WELCOME WAGON® been around? 


Since 1928. Our service was inspired by the frontier 
settlers and their Conestogas greeting new pioneer 
families on the prairies. 

We were the first to revive this tradition of hospitality 
with our first Hostess and her basket. WELCOME 
WAGON has since grown to become America’s largest 
and most-respected greeting service. 


How does WELCOME WAGON operate as a business? 


Thousands of local businesses rely on our 8,000 
Hostesses as public relations representatives. 
WELCOME WAGON’s personalized, at-home contact 
with new movers and others is a unique opportunity 
for businessmen to explain—in detail—their firms’ 
special services or products. Our Hostess can discuss 
store hours, departments, and brands. Or can answer 
questions you might have. 


WELCOME WAGON is a civic organization, right? 


Our calls have a two-fold purpose. And civic emphasis 
is an important part; we represent many civic and 
cultural organizations. 

It is more accurate to say we are a business based on 
service. 


Does the WELCOME WAGON Hostess actually bring 
gifts? 


Definitely, carried in our trademark, “The Most 
Famous Basket in the World:” 

Not lavish. But selected to be especially useful. These 
gifts are the businessman's introduction to the new 
family. 


Last year we moved but never met a Hostess. Why? 


Even though we make calls throughout the U.S., we 
do miss some of you. Perhaps we didn’t hear about 
your move. 

You see, we're growing with the times. And, because 
nore and more people are moving, we need more 
Hostesses. In fact, tremendous full or part-time career 
opportunities are available with WELCOME WAGON. 
Interested in being the Hostess in your 
neighborhood? 


When should I request a WELCOME WAGON call? 


Lots of families let us know before they move. Or call 
us on arrival in their new towns. 

And we call on others, too. New mothers. Recently 
engaged girls. New executives. 


Don’t you also sell things door-to-door? Or work for 
credit bureaus? 


Absolutely not. Unfortunately, some companies use 
our name—or a “sound-alike” to gain entry for selling 
purposes. These WELCOME WAGON imitators are 
our biggest headache. 

For your future reference: The authentic WELCOME 
WAGON Hostess can always be identified by a) her 
basket, b) her official badge or pin, c) her community 
service literature. 

She calls as a guest in your home. Tries always to be 
of help. Never pries or asks for confidential 
information. 

And WELCOME WAGON policy forbids selling any 
name to commercial mailing list companies. 


We hope this answers the questions you may have had 
about WELCOME WAGON. If you'd like to know 
more about receiving a call, becoming a sponsor, or 
making a career for yourself, now.you know whom to 
ask. 


Check the Yellow Pages in your area. 
And call your WELCOME WAGON Hostess. 


